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Art.  1.  li f searches  of  the  lin .  E.  Smith  and  Her.  H.  6.  O.  Dwight 
hi  Annenhi :  iiichidiii^  u  Journey  through  Asiu  Minor,  and  ioto 
(viHirgia  iiiul  IVrRia,  with  a  ViRit  to  the  NeRtoriun  and  Chaidemn 
('hristinns  of  Oormiah  and  Salmas.  In  Two  Voiunieh.  By  £11 
Smith,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  CommiiHiiutHirb  for 
Foreign  Missions.  12nu).  pp.  xvi.  (j'Jij,  Boston,  U.  S.  J833. 

\1"K  were  not  aware,  in  inviting  the  attention  ol*  our  readt^rs  to 
tlie  ancient  history  of  Armenia,  that  we  should  so  aoou 
have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  before  them  a  faithful  and  accurate 
jiccount  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  supplied  by  the 
personal  researches  of  two  learned  Missionaries  ;  and  we  cannot 
iiel]>  regarding  it  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  history^ 
literature,  and  moral  condition  of  this  long  op)>rebhefl  and  ih;> 
glected  Christian  nation,  should  Ik‘  occupying  the  attention  of* 
Oriental  scholar^,  learned  natives,  and  Missionary  Boards,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  London,  Calcutta,  and  Boston. 

Hitherto,  the  attention  of  thi  British  public  has  been  too  little 
directed  to  Armenia,  to  create  a  desire  for  further  information 
res^jccting  it.  English  travellers  have  come  into  contact  witli 
Armenian  merchants  and  monks  in  diflercnt  parts  of  the  ].ievant, 
mon  es|)ecially  at  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  Armenians 
art  numerous  also  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Eersia,  being  scattered 
all  over  the  East.  But  the  country  itself  has  seemed  to  bt*  so 
completely  swallowed  up  between  'Turkey  and  i^ersia  on  either 
hand,  that  it  has  well  nigh  disappeared  from  geography,  and  few 
art-  the  modern  travellers  who  have  crossed  its  once  fertile  and 
|)opulou.s,  but  HOW'  bare  and  silent  plains.  Tournefort,  Macdo¬ 
nald  Kinncir,  Ker  i*orter,  and  Schultz,  are,  we  believe,  the  only 
recent  contributors  to  our  information  respecting  the  interior  of 
tlu  country.  The  high  route  from  (Constantinople  to  Tabriz, 
^hi  Tokat,  Er/.eroom,  and  hCrivan,  wliich  leads  through  the  heart 
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of  both  Armcnias,  is  well  known  to  mercantile  and  other  over¬ 
land  travellers.  Little,  however,  can  he  gathered  respecting  a 
region,  and  the  state  of  its  population,  from  a  hurried  journey 
under  escort  of  a  Tatar  courier ;  accordingly,  the  greater  ])art 
of  Armenia  is  still,  as  remarked  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes, 

‘  terra  inra^nifa  to  the  topographer.’ 

The  map  which  aecom]>anies  these  volumes,  though  confessedly 
only  an  a])])roximation  to  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  countr}', 
will  Ix'  found  a  valuable  acquisition.  A  recent  Russian  map  of 
the  countries  lying  Ix'tween  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  has 
iK'cn  followed  in  the  northern  part ;  iMorier’s  map  has  Wen  con¬ 
sulted  for  Adjerhijan  ;  Kinneiv's  for  Kourdistan  and  some  other 
unfrequented  parts;  Niebuhr  has  been  relied  upon  for  some  local¬ 
ities  ill  Mesopotamia ;  and  an  Armenian  map  in  Mukhitar's 
Armenian  Dictionary,  has  Wen  frequently  referred  to. 

It  will  W  ]m)pcr  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
journey  narrated  in  these  pages  was  undertaken.  A  large  extent 
of  territory  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  had  W’en  previously 
surveyed  by  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Hoard.  In 
the  year  1H20,  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons  had  made  the  tour  of 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  includes  the  Seven  (^lurches. 
M  essrs.  Fisk  and  King,  in  18*23,  ascended  the  Nile  to  Thehes; 
and  the  same  Missionaries,  with  their  fellow  labourers,  explored 
the  whole  of  Palestine  and  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  between 
18*21  and  18*27-  In  18*27,  Crindley  travelled  from  Smyrna 
into  (’a]q)adocia  ;  and  in  that  year  and  the  following  two,  Messrs. 
Rrewer,  King,  Smith,  and  Anderson  visited  the  ^lorea  and  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Ionian  and  Fgean  seas.  Trijxdi  and 
'runis  were  visited  by  Mr.  Rird  in  1821).  These  investigations, 
together  with  those  of  missionaries  employed  by  British  Societies, 
had  laid  o]Hm  the  religious  condition  of  the  Greek,  Coptic,  and 
Maronite  churches,  to  the  observation  of  their  ‘brethren  in  the 
‘  W  estern  world.’  It  still  remained,  however,  to  carry  these  re¬ 
searches  into  the  countries  further  east,  once  the  seat  of  Christian 
light  and  civilization,  in  which  the  remnants  of  various  ancient 
ecclesiastical  communities  still  exist,  of  whose  state  too  little  was 
known  to  render  it  practicable  to  determine  definitely  what  could 
W  attempted  for  their  spiritual  relief  and  improvement. 

‘  Such,  .among  others,  were  the  Armenians,  Geoi^ians,  Nestorians, 
and  (-hahltnins.  'L*  ascertain  what  it  was  practicable  for  the  churches 
of  America  to  <lo  for  these  sects,  and  also  for  the  Turks,  Turkmans, 
Kurds,  and  Persians,  among  whom  they  reside,  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Boiird  restdved  to  stuid  two  Missionaries  into  Armenia 
on  a  tour  of  investigation.  The  Kev.  Eli  Smith  was  selected  for  one, 
on  account  of  his  experienc*'  as  a  traveller,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Arabic  langmige,  w  ith  which  he  had  made  himself  familiar  in  Syria, 
and  also  with  Turkish,  which  a  little  practice  W'ould  enable  him  to 
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emj'loy  in  conversation.  The  Hev.  H.  (i.  ().  Dwight,  although  but 
just  come  into  the  Mediterranean,  was  associated  with  him,  in  full 
conlidence  that  he  would  render  im|K)rtant  aid  in  the  service.’ 

The  result  has  been,  the  collection  of  a  mass  of  interesting  and 
valuable  facts,  the  relation  of  which,  in  the  inde|Kmdent  journals 
of  the  two  Travellers,  deposited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Hoard,  oc¬ 
cupies  more  than  a  thousand  pages  of  manuscript.  From  the  two 
reports,  this  work  has,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  lieen  prepared 
and  published ;  and  we  cordially  subscribe  to  the  commendation 
))assed  upon  it  by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Hoard  of  Missions  in  the 
Advertisement  prefixed. 

‘  Wc  regard  the  statements  contained  in  these  volumes  as  ])ossessing 
an  accunicy  and  value  far  lK*yond  what  is  common  in  hooka  of  travels  ; 
anil  as  being  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  geographer  and 
historian,  as  well  as  of  missionaries  and  directors  of  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  ;  and  indeed,  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  publication  of  the 
(iosjH‘1  in  the  East,  and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
man.’ 

As  an  Introduction  to  the  narrative,  Mr.  Smith  lias  drawn  up 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Armenia,  the  materials  of  which  arc 
principally  derived  from  the  work  of  Father  Michael  C.'hamich  (or 
Chamchean,  as  we  find  his  name  more  usually  written)  ;  the 
English  translation  of  which  by  Mr.  Avdall,  we  have  so  recently 
reviewed.  lie  acknowledges  also  his  high  obligations  to  the  very 
learned  “  Memaires  Historiqnes  ef  Geographiqites  sur  F Ar- 
menieF'  of  M.  J.  Saint  Martin.  'J'his  w’ork  was,  he  says,  ‘our 
‘  travelling  companion  and  guide,  and,  though  compiled  prin- 
‘  cipally  from  Armenian  authors,  without  the  aid  of  ])crsonal  ob- 
‘  servation,  it  constantly  surprised  us  by  its  extreme  accuracy.’ 
Mr.  Smith  briefiy  recites  the  absurd  traditions  respecting  Haig 
and  his  successors,  and  the  early  Armenian  dynasties,  of  which 
we  have  given  our  readers  a  more  than  sufficient  specimen  ;  but, 
while  evidently  suspicious  of  their  authenticity,  he  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  submit  them  to  critical  analysis.  In  reference  to  the 
legend  respecting  King  Abgar,  it  is  8im])ly  remarked,  in  a  note, 
that  Asseman  contends,  that  he  was  not  king  of  Armenia,  and 
never  governed  any  part  of  that  country ;  that  Tacitus  styles 
Abgar  (or  Aebarus)  king  of  the  Arabs ;  and  that,  in  s|)eaking  of 
Armenia  during  this  )x?riod,  the  Homan  historian  has  evidently 
in  mind  only  the  country  whose  capital  was  Artaxata,  now 
Erivan.  Surely  this  affords  sufficient  ground  for  discarding  the 
IHKtiral  episode  from  Armenian  history.  It  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gnlar,  that,  even  as  to  the  supposed  reviver  of  Christianity  in 
Armenia,  in  the  fourth  century,  Gregory'  Lmtsavorich  (the  illu¬ 
minator),  the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  Eu- 
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Kchiits  to  Kv;ij;rius,  maintain  a  total  silence.  ‘  Sozomen  re])orts 
‘  a  tradition  that  I'iridates,  king  of  Armenia,  was  converted  by. 

‘  a  vision,  l>ecame  a  very  zealous  Christian,  and  ordered  all  his 
‘  subjects  to  believe  in  Christ.  But  he  says  nothing  of  Grcgoiy’. 

*  Even  the  Armenian  Moses  Chorenensis  gives  hut  a  very  brief 
‘  account  of  him.'*  (p.  24.)  If,  then,  such  a  person  ever  existed, 
there  is  strong  reason  for  scepticism  as  to  the  whole  legend  re¬ 
specting  his  acts  and  deeds,  among  which  we  find  it  recorded,  that 
he  ‘  ba])tized  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  ’ 

Armenian  histor>"  properly  begins  with  Armenian  literature. 
Whether  we  are  right  or  not  in  conjecturing  that  the  primitive 
civilization  of  Assyrian  Armenia  was  Zendish,  the  Christian 
civilization  of  Parthian  Armenia  was  certainly  Greek,  and  the 
Armenian  language  ap]>ears  to  have  been  first  written  in  the 
(ireek  character.  When  this  character  became  proscriM  by 
the  Persians,  Mesroh  invented  the  Armenian  alphal)et,  — as  much, 
possibly,  with  a  view  to  concealment,  as  for  any  other  object. 
'Fhe  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  the  oldest  Armenian  book 
extant,  was  translated  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Armenian 
(^hurch  appears  to  have  iK'cn  originally  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Syrian ;  and  two  native  Syrians  had  successively  been  raised 
to  its  patriarchal  chair,  ])rcviously  to  the  great  schism  which 
originated  from  the  council  of  Chalccdon.  The  Armenian 
bishops  had  unanimously  assented  to  the  decrees  of  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Kphc.sus ;  but,  under  the  influence,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  learned  Syrian  monk,  Barsumas,  (or  Bardsumay,)  they  for¬ 
mally  rejected,  in  the  synod  lield  at  Vagharshabad,  a.u.  491,  the 
C'haicedonian  decrees,  ‘at  the  same*  time  most  inconsistently 
anathematizing  Kutyches.'*  On  this  ground,  the  charge  of  heresy 
is  brought  against  the  Armenian  ('hurch  by  both  the  I.atins  and 
the  Greeks.  The  (ieorgian  Church  was  represented  by  its  ka- 
thoiicos  and  a  number  of  bishops  in  the  Armenian  synod ;  hut, 
within  a  century  after,  (a.d.  580,)  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  rejected  decrees  of 
Chalccdon  were  adoj)ted  by  the  Georgians,  who  have  ever  sina* 
formed  a  part  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

The  chief  bond  of  ecclesiastical  union,  however,  or,  rather,  the 
mark  of  ecclesiiistical .  subjection,  would  seem  to  have  consisted 
less  in  uniformity  of  cret'd  than  of  language.  The  use  of  the 
Latin  Uitual,  next  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  supremacy, 
of  the  Uomish  bishop,  forms  the  |>oint  of  honour  and  token  of 
conformity  most  |>eremptorily  insisted  upon  throughout  the  pale 
of  the  Papal  Church.  The  use  of  the  Greek  language  is  a  not 
less  essential  mark  of  Greek  orthtnloxy  ;  while  the  anti-Byzantinc 
churches  of  the  Kjist  have  each  their  heretical  language.  Wc 
cannot,  therefore,  help  regarding  the  Armenian  heresy  as  mani- 
festetl  more  in  the  rejection  of  the  (ireek  as  a  sacred  language, 
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than  ill  the  non-rcccption  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  All  the 
jrreat  ecclesiastical  schisms  have  lieen,  at  the  Iwttom,  natUmnl 
quarrels  ;  and  the  bond  of  nationality  is  language.  Their  mother 
tongue  is  the  last  thing  which  either  a  conquered  nation  or  a  ]ier- 
secuted  church  can  lie  compelled  to  abandon.  We  have  seen  this 
cxcniplilicd  in  the  religious  fondness  which  the  Irish  cherish  for 
their  own  tongue,  which,  although  not  that  of  their  Church,  is 
identified  with  it,  through  sharing  in  the  persecution  carried  on 
against  both  by  the  ‘  Saxons,’  It  is  not  less  strikingly  displayed  in 
the  tenacity  w  ith  w  hich  the  Coptic,  Syrian,  and  Slavonic  churches 
adhere  to  the  dead  language  embalmed  in  their  church  ritual. 
It  is  the  only  tic  which  connects  them' with  their  ancestry.  The 
Eastern  ('hurehes  arc  but  the  monuments  of  ancient  nations  ;  se¬ 
pulchral  monuments,  in  which  the  dead  commemorate  the  dead, 
their  unintelligent  worship  being  but  a  funeral  service,  a  pcr]>etual 
elegy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  it  should  notoriously  form  ‘  part  of  the 
‘  |K>licy  of  papal  missionaries,  to  denafhmaiize  their  converts,  by 
‘  substituting  attachment  to  Rome  and  her  children  for  patriotic 
‘  partialities.’  And  this  is  effected  very  greatly  by  means  of  the 
language  of  the  Romish  ritual,  which  lias  served  to  perpetuate  a 
despotism  over  the  mind  itself,  and  of  the  Frankisn  dialects  of 
commerce.  With  the  papal  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago,  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  denationalizing  ‘  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  many  who  are 
of  genuine  Greek  descent,  consider  it  an  insult  to  lie  called 
Greeks. 

‘  The  papal  Armenians  own  the  name  of  Armenian  still,  but  they 
like  the  Franks  better  than  their  countrymen.  Even  in  the  interior 
of  Turkey,  ffOO  miles  from  Constantinople,  a  papal  Armenian  priest 
and  his  family,  with  whom  Providence  cast  our  lot  for  a  night,  an¬ 
nounced  themselves  to  us  as  brother  Franks,  (supposing  us  to  be  of 
course  Papists,)  and  treated  us  with  more  kindness  than  we  exjieri- 
enced  from  any  other  natives  the  whole  journey  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibited  a  bitter  enmity  towards  their  Armenian  neigh¬ 
bours  •.  They  naturally  seek  to:  learn  the  languages  of  their  friends, 
and  in  fact,  have  for  this  purjiose  a  flourishing  school  in  Pera.  A 
key  to  European  intelligence  is  thus  acquired,  and  they  of  course 
become  more  enlightened  than  their  countrymen.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  G8. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  is,  that, 
while  to  proscribe  a  language  is  the  direct  way  to  enlist  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  all  the  energies  of  national  attachment,  the  only  avenue  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  ])eoplc  is  through  their  own  motlier  tongue. 

•  May  W'e  not  adduce  as  a  jMirallel  to  this,  the  bitter  enmity  ex¬ 
hibited  towards  their  Irish  countrymen  by  those  natives  of  Ireland 
wh(»  have  bi'come  denaiionaitted  f 
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With  equal  wonder  and  delight  the  natives  of  civilized  and  of  liar- 
barous  lands  hear  proclaimed  in  their  “  own  tongue  wherein  they 
were  bom  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  or  8|)ell  out  the  words 
of  life  in  their  own  sacred  character.  Language  is  made  up  of 
moral  associations;  and  it  is  with  these,  not  with  naked  sounds, 
that  we  must  find  the  means  of  connecting  the  truths  we  seek  to 
impart.  On  the  other  hand,  a  re-action  always  takes  place  in 
the  minds  of  a  people,  in  favour  of  both  the  language  and  the 
IKTsons  of  those  teachers  who  have  gained  their  coiiHdcnce  by  this 
concession  to  their  intellectual  requirements  and  prejudices;  and 
while  we  have  more  instances  in  history,  of  conquerors  adopting 
the  language  of  their  vassals,  than  of  their  succeeding  in  na¬ 
turalizing  their  own,  the  instructed  seldom  fail  ultimately  to 
a^lopt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  dialect  and  literature  of 
their  instructors.  It  is  by  this  re-action  that  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spreading,  and  will  continue  to  spread,  all  over  the  world. 
It  might  almost  serve  as  the  motto  of  missionary  enterprise. 
Translate  and  Conquer. 

Our  introductory  remarks  have  imj>crcej)tibly  extended  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  had  designed.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  Indore  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  very  interesting  narrative 
comprisetl  in  these  Uescarches. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  the  two  travellers 

UH>k  leave  of  Constantinople,  and  ‘  set  their  faces  towards  Ar¬ 
menia  \  The  north  winds  having  set  in  for  the  summer  season, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  risk  the  passage  to  Trebisond,  and 
the  tardy  movements  of  a  caravan  were  declined  for  the  more  ex- 
|HHlitious  mcKlc  of  travelling  ]K)st  under  the  escort  of  a  Tatar 
guide.  Hut  they  were  outwitted  by  the  wily  Mussulman.  He 
iiad  contrived  to  engage  himself  in  the  same  capacity  to  three 
Armenians  and  two  Turkish  merchants,  who  successively  joined 
the  party  at  diflerent  stations  on  the  route  ;  so  that,  with  tlic  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  second  Tatar  '  as  an  accidental  companion  \  the  party, 
by  the  time  they  reached  Karajalar,  consisted  of  nineteen  horses, 
more  than  most  )K)st-houses  could  be  cx|>ected  to  contain.  They 
ap)>ear  nevertheless  to  have  lost  little  time,  for  on  the  Ist  of  June 
they  entered  Tokat.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  were  hurried 
on,  rendere<l  the  journey  in  fact  extremely  fatiguing.  For  in¬ 
stance  : — 

*  Every  stage,  often  thirty  miles  or  more,  is  travelled  without  al¬ 
lowing  our  horses  a  drop  of  water,  and  our  gait  is  frequently  a  rapid 
gallop  ;  in  enduring  which  the  loaded  animals  es|)ccially  exhibit  a 
strength  and  hardiness  that  quite  astonish  us .  Beyond  Kara¬ 

jalar,  the  same  table-land  continued,  and  our  party  moved  over  it, 
ofU'n  nineteen  abreast,  upon  an  almost  unbroken  gallop  for  three 
hour*  to  Kharujulen,  where  we  stopped  at  7  Had  you  seen  us, 

loaded  horses  and  all,  bounding  over  the  plain  as  if  for  a  wager,  the 
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icenc  would  ha\’e  amused  you :  unless  perchance  pity  for  the  poor 
animals  had  produced  an  opposite  impression.  We  should  ourselrea 
have  denied  more  mercifully  with  the  poor  beasts,  and  in  fict  with 
their  riders,  had  we  been  our  own  masters.  But,  with  a  level  road 
and  c(hm1  horses,  the  irresistible  tendency  of  a  Tartar  is  onward  ;  and 
our  Mohammed  Aga  had  no  modenite  share  of  the  propensity  of  his 
profession.  Having  as  usual  anticipated  us  a  little,  he  awaited  our 
arrival  at  the  post-house,  and  as  we. drove  up  in  good  spirits  after  a 
ride  of  at  least  (10  miles  since  the  morning,  exclaimed  to  his  friends, 
elhamd  UUah  alushdafor,  (thank  Owl  they  have  got  usecl  to  it,)  highly 
gnititiinl  by  such  a  proof  that  we  were  now  able  to  push  on  as  fast  as 
he  wished.*  \^ol.  I.  pp.  84,  5. 

In  the  seventh  day's  journey,  five  hours  and  three  quarters  be¬ 
yond  Tosia,  the  travellers  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Dcrin-goa 
(a  small  and  rapid  stream  which  Hows  by  that  town)  with  the 
llalys,  ‘  at  a  |>oint  where  that  river,  after  coining  down  from  the 
‘  cast,  suddenly  turns  northward.’  We  notice  this  statement,  on 
account  of  the  remark  which  accompanies  it,  in  a  note;  that 
‘  Kinneir  has  mistaken  these  rivers,  one  for  the  other.’  The 
llalys  is  now  called,  from  the  colour  of  its  muddy  water,  Kuxnl- 
ermak  (rcil  river).  It  takes  its  ancient  name  from  flowing  over 
a  saline  soil,  or  from  the  salt  mines  found  near  its  borders.  At 
Amasia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Pontus,  the  route  crosses  the  Iris, 
(now  called  the  Veshil-ermdky)  which  there  flows  through  a  deep 
ravine.  The  city  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  tli# 
narrowest  part  of  the  defile,  which  it  completely  fills,  lofty  pre¬ 
cipices  overhanging  it  on  either  side,  and  an  excellent  bridge 
connects  the  two  quarters.  Tokat  {Endocia)^  20  hours  from 
Amasia,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  river,  in  the 
higher  part  of  its  valley.  This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  containing,  according  to  the  information 
received  from  a  respectable  Armenian  merchant,  4(K)0  Turkish 
houses,  1350  Armenian,  500  or  (kK)  Greek,  and  7^^  Jewish; 
which  would  give  a  *>opulation  of  between  30  and*  40,(X)0  souls. 
Mr.  Smith  was  disappointed,  however,  in  its  apfiearance  and  size. 
It  is  un walled;  all  the  houses,  even  to  that  of  the  governor,  are 
of  unburned  brick ;  and,  ^  if  the  streets  are  paved,  as  has  o&cii 
^  been  mentioned  in  its  praise,  it  is  no  more  than  can  be  said  of 
‘  most  towns  of  any  magnitude  in  Turkey.’  Htill,  some  of  its 
e<liHces  arc  of  good  size,  and  parts  of  it  are  ‘  tolerably  neat  for  a 
‘  Turkish  city.’  Apart  from  its  commercial  im|>ortance,  this 
place  derives  an  interest  from  containing  the  tomb  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Martyn,  who  died  there  on  his  homeward  route  in  1812. 

‘  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the  extensive  cemetery  of  the  Armenian 
church  of  Karasoon  Manoog,  and  are  coveretl  by  a  inoiiuineiit  ereote<l 
hy  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  late  English  Resident  at  Bagdad.  An 
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appropriate  Latin  inscription  is  all  that  ilistin^uishes  his  tomb  from 
tne  tombs  of  the  Armenians  who  sleep  by  his  side.* 

Mr.  Smith  considers  Tokat  as  the  Ixjst  spot  for  a  missionary 
station  in  Armenia  Minor. 

*  Besides  its  own  Armenian  ])opulation,  which  is  not  small,  it  has  a 
convenient  situation  in  reference  to  sevenil  other  jilaces  that  contain 
manv  of  tlie  s;ime  jieople.  On  the  west  are  Marsovan  and  Anutsiu; 
on  the  north-east,  Niksar;  and  on  the  south-east,  Sivas;  embracing, 
toj^ether  with  Tokat  itself,  not  far  from  21, (KM)  ArmeniniiK,  within  a 
circle  extending  in  the  furthest  direction  not  more  than  (M)  miles  from 
this  ct'iitre,  without  reckoning  any  that  might  lie  scattered  in  villages. 
Whether  there  are  many  thus  located,  we  did  not  ascertain  by  inquiry; 
but  we  should  ex|)ect  to  find  them,  in  this  their  adopted  cmintrv,  not 
merely  in  the  migratory  and  alien  character  of  merchants  ami  me¬ 
chanics  in  cities,  but  in  that  of  pt^isants  cultivating  the  soil,  as  if  it 
was  their  nation’s  home.  In  a  word,  Tokiit  is  the  K|K>t  to  be  chosen  os 
a  centre  of  o|MTation  for  the  Armenians  of  the  Second  Armenia,  us 
1  .’esarea  is,  proliably,  for  those  of  the  First  and  Third  Armenia,  and 
Tarsus  for  those  of  Cilicia.*  Vol.  I.  p.  lOl, 

*rokat  has  bt'cn  mistaken  for  the  site  of  the  ancient  Comnna 
Pontiva.  That  city  ap|K'ars  to  have  stemd  about  two  hours 
higher  up  the  river,  where  some  ruins  occupy  both  hanks,  which 
arc  known  under  the  name  of  Old  Tokat.  IVIr.  Smith  visitetl  the 
s|H)t  in  his  route  to  Niksar,  and  we  must  transcribe  his  description 
of  this  beautiful  region ;  ])remising,  tliat  he  is  rather  sceptical  as 
to  tlic  accuracy  of  the  local  tradition  which  makes  this  Comana 
the  place  where  C’hrysostom  expired  on  his  road  to  Pityus,  in 
(’olchis.  He  sees  ‘no  reason  why  Comana  in  (hippadocia  may 
‘  not  have  l)ccn  the  place  of  his  death.’  The  ruins  at  Old  Tokat 
are  all  coarse  and  moilern,  cxce])t  a  few  foundations. 

*  Thesis*  continues  ^Ir.  Smith,  ‘iK'ar  marks  of  genuine  antiquity, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  Indieve  the  Armenian  tnidition  which  makes  this 
the  site  of  Comana.  Hut  the  shrine  of  Bellona  no  longer  creates  here 
the  luxury  and  pnifiigacy  of  C’orinth,  nor  do  the  remains,  or  even  the 
tomb  of  Chrysostom,  now  attract  hither  the  sympathies  of  Christians 
for  that  persi'cuted  man.  Not  a  human  being  inhabits  the  sjwt,  and 
u  few  uninteresting  stones  only  distinguish  it.  Cnkssing  the  river 
here,  we  nxle  a  few  miles  up  its  valley,  which  is  fertile  and  consider¬ 
ably  cultivatiHl.  Then  turning  to  the  left  over  a  gentle  eminence,  we 
desccndeil  by  the  side  <»f  a  noisy  torrent,  through  a  ravine  thickly 
shaded  with  the  i»ak,  the  In'cch,  the  plane,  the  maple,  the  box,  the 
liazel,  wild  gram*  vines  and  roses,  into  the  valley  of  Niksar.  Though 
somewhat  marsh v,  it  is  even  more  fertile  and  beautiful  than  the  one 
wc  had  left.  \Ve  cnvssed  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  passing  the 
river  of  Niks;ir,  (the  ancient  Lycus,)  by  a  most  bungling  ferry-lsuit, 
we  stopiHxl  at  the  town  for  the  night,  though  but  D  hours  from 
Tokat. 
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<  Niksar  is  but  a  corruption  of  Neoccsarca,  the  town  in  Pontus 
whicl)  is  known  as  the  birth-place  of  (iregory  Thaumuturgus.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain.  A  citadel  with  a  strong 
wall  and  gates  still  standing,  contains  the  bazars  and  business,  and 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  town ;  the  deserted  ruins  of  another  fortress 
on  a  height  almvc,  throw  around  it  an  air  of  antiquity  ;  and  forests  of 
fig,  jMUiiegranate,  pi'ar,  cherry,  w’alnut,  and  other  fruit-trees,  conceal¬ 
ing  the  houses  of  the  main  Imdy  of  its  inhabitants  along  the  sloping 
declivity  l)elow,  give  to  it  rural  charms  of  the  very  first  order.  Iiign 
on  the  north  hangs  the  mountain  clothed  with  the  foliage  of  an  almost 
inqienetrable  forest ;  and  spread  out  on  the  south  lies  the  plain,  car- 
|H'ted  with  the  verdure  of  the  snunithest  meadow.  A  copious  shower 
just  after  w^c  stopped,  gave  the  highest  finish  of  freshness  and  life  to 
the  whole.  In  a  word,  the  scenery  of  Niksar,  united  w'ith  that  of 
many  other  places  in  Pontus  of  a  similar  cast,  has  stamped  U{Mm  my 
miiul  an  impression  of  that  country,  that  would  need  very  little  aid 
from  monastic  proiwnsities,  to  induce  me  to  take  up  my  residence  with 
the  shade  of  8t.  liasil  in  its  lK*autiful  forests.  The  town  contains  (>00 
Turkish,  120  Armenian,  and  20  Greek  houses;  and  in  a  distinct 
suburb,  arc  40  Greek  houses  more. 

*  June  4.  Our  road  from  Niksar  led  us  directly  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  j)eak  of  the  mountain  that  rises  behind  it.  The  fatigue  of  the 
ascent  was  forgotten  in  the  charms  which  surrounded  us.  At  first, 
small  ravines,  wooded  with  w'alnuts,  wild  cherries,  and  other  trees, 
formed  channels  for  murmuring  rivulets  that  descended  to  w'ater  the 
town.  Nearer  the  top,  a  forest  of  lofty  beeches  shaded  a  ground 
beautifully  studded  W’ith  a  great  variety  of  delicate  flowers.  The  top 
itself  rose  bare  above  all  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  the  very  greenness 
of  the  sw  ard  which  covered  it,  except  where  a  drift  of  unmelted  snow 
still  lingered  here  and  there,  seemed  only  to  give  a  finish  to  its  bald¬ 
ness.  From  this  elevated  position,  which  it  took  us  four  hours  to 
reach,  w'c  could  look  across  the  whole  region  of  the  Iris  and  its  tri- 
butaries,  to  the  snow-capped  mountains  that  bound  it  on  the  south. 
Sitting  down  by  a  spring  to  eat  a  morsel  of  bread,  w'e  basked  with 
pleasure  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  raising  the  thermometer  to  only 
oii”,  though  they  had  so  recently  scorched  us  in  the  valleys  below  with 
a  temperature  of  100^ 

‘  Descending  through  a  grove  of  pines,  which  in  the  inverted  po¬ 
sition  of  their  limbs  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  the  weight  of  wintry 
sleet  and  snows,  w'c  came  s(m»ii  into  an  open  and  beautiful  grazing 
country.  Level  meadows  and  swelling  hills,  covered  with  the  finest 
sward,  interspersed  w'ith  here  and  there  a  woodland,  and  intersected 
with  rivulets  of  the  purest  w'ater,  seemed  to  give  reality  to  the  poetical 
charms  of  pastoral  life.  As  we  approached  the  log  village  in  which 
w  as  our  post-houst',  a  grotesque  groupc,  w'ith  pipe  and  tambour,  headed 
Iw  one  in  the  costume  of  a  zany,  came  forth  to  meet  us  ;  and  imagin¬ 
ation  instantly  seized  them  to  complete  the  deception,  by  adding  to 
the  scene.  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  in  actual  life,  engaged  in  their  favourite 
auiUH'ineut.  Poetry  soon  hecame  prow,  however,  when,  on  entering 
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the  village,  we  found  that  the  heud-mati,  being  about  to  take  to  him¬ 
self  a  wife,  was  keeping  a  feast  of  hfteeii  days,  luid  these  his  niusiciaiu, 
hoping  to  add  our  present  to  his  {)ay,  had  stopped  a  moment  from  ccle* 
brating  his  joys,  to  welcome  our  arrival. 

‘  The  village  is  named  Kotuly ;  it  is  8  hours  from  Niksar.  lu 
liouses,  which  were  few,  were  in  the  style  of  the  best  log  architecture 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  they  were  covered  with  a  flat  terrace, 
which  extended  like  a  jMirtico  sevenil  feet  in  every  direction  from  the 
body  of  the  building.  In  one  of  these,  we  were  furnished  W'ith  better 
uccomnuHlations  than  we  had  had  since  leaving  Constantinople.  Oor 
rtMun  was  well  fliMired  and  lunitly  ceiled  throughout.  A  good  fire¬ 
place,  with  jambs  and  hearth  of  hewn  stone  and  an  andiron,  (unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  but  one,)  u  rare  article  of  furniture  in  Turkey,  \vu 
supplied  with  a  cheerful  fire.  Our  modest  and  civil  host  soon  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  frugal  Kup|a?r,  and  for  the  consideration  of  twenty- 
three  cents  provided  a  roasted  lamb  for  to-morrow*. — There  are  no 
Armenians  in  this  vicinity,  but  a  village  not  far  distant  has  30  Greek 
housi's. 

‘  June  5.  Apple  and  i)ear  trees  in  blossom  gave  to  our  morning*i 
ride  the  charms  of  early  spring ;  and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  tlie 
snowy  summits  of  the  Janik  mountains  on  our  left,  shewed  that  winter 
still  reigned  not  far  from  us.  I^eaving  the  ojkmi  grazing  country  after 
thriv  or  four  hours,  and  crossing  a  succession  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
lawns  enclostnl  in  a  grove  of  pines,  we  w’ere  conducted  at  length  up 
the  long  and  narrow  dell  of  Baghursak-deresy,  among  juni{>er  and  bar- 
lK*rry  bushes,  int(»  a  continuous  and  dense  forest.  The  prospect  that 
burst  111)011  us,  as  w'e  unexpectedly  issued  from  it  in  the  afternoon, 
arrest eil  us  iminoveably  by  its  indescribable  grandeur.  We  were  on 
the  edge  of  the  elevated  ])lateau  to  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday. 
So  far  1h*1ow  as  to  he  but  indistinctly  seen,  the  river  of  Niksar  wound 
its  course  through  a  ravine  whose  sides  were  lofty  mountains.  We 
stiMnl  oil  the  top  of  one  of  them.  Opposite  to  us,  mountain  rose  aliove 
mountain  with  all  the  roughness  of  crag  and  precipice,  till  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  furthest  were  whitened  with  wintry  snows.  Our  stage  was 
to  end  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss.  We  worked  our  way  w'ithout 
daiigt'r,  though  not  without  fatigue,  dow'ii  to  the  brink  of  a  perjien- 
dicuhir  precipice  alnuit  100  feet  directly  over  the  tow’ii  in  which  we 
were  to  stop.  Here  some  caution  was  required  to  avoid  the  serious 
accident  of  living  landed  in  our  post-house  sooner  than  w’e  w'ished; 
but  at  last,  after  a  descent  of  two  hours  and  a  liidf  in  all,  we  safely 
reached  the  bottom.'  Vol  I.  pp.  103 — 107* 

On  leaving  this  place  {Knylisar,  or  Gokty-hissar)  the  next  day, 
the  route  for  seven  hours  ascended  the  course  of  the  river  up  the 
profound  ravine  above  described.  This  ‘  frightful  pass  ’  led  out 
to  a  high  ehani])aign  country  covered  with  green-sward,  and 
surroundetl  with  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Janik-dagh,  The 
mountains  known  under  this  ap|>ellation,  arc  connected  with  • 
branch  of  Uaiicasus,  which  first  separates  Mingrelia  from  Georgia 
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aiul,  unilcr  the  name  ^  of  Childir-daghy  traverses  the  |)asha]ik8  of 
Aklialtsikhe  (or  Akhiskhah)  and  Kars ;  then,  passing  between 
Kricroom  and  the  south-easteni  corner  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  name  of  Giaaor-daghy  and  finally,  as  it  approaches  its 
western  termination  in  the  plain  of  the  Iris,  that  of  Janik-dagh. 
After  running  for  several  hours  over  the  table-land,  the  route  de¬ 
scends  into  a  warm  valley  watered  by  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Niksar  river ;  from  which  a  long  ascent  conducts  the  traveller  to 
the  elevated  plains  of  Sheheran,  the  border  district  of  Erzeroom. 
In  Mr.  Smith’s  map,  however,  we  find  it  included  in  the  territory 
of  Gumesh-khaneh,  a  town  between  Sheheran  and  Trebisond. 

‘  Sheheran  is  the  last  place  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  Marty n. 
How  wearisome  and  painful  must  have  l)oen  his  journey  of  I7O  miles 
over  the  mountains  and  valleys  that  intervene  between  here  and  Tokat, 
where  his  earthly  toils  ceased  !* 

The  derhend  (guard-house)  of  Fundukli-bel,  a  few  hours  to 
the  west  of  Sheheran,  was  the  limit  of  the  advance  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  towards  the  west,  in  their  last  invasion  of  Armenia.  From 
this  vicinity,  they  arc  said  to  have  penetrated  through,  the 
mountains  to  the  boundaries  of  the  pashalik  of  Trebisond,  within 
18  miles  of  the  sea.  The  Ottoman  post  establishment  was 
completely  broken  up  by  the  Russian  invasion,  so  that,  beyond 
Sheheran,  the  Tatar  escort  became  of  no  advantage,  and  the  Tra¬ 
vellers  found  their  menxil-emry  (order  for  horses)  of  no  use. 

A  gradual  descent  from  the  high,  undulating  ground  of  She¬ 
heran  led  them  into  a  broad  and  open  plain,  watered  by  a  stream 
of  some  size,  which,  they  were  informed,  flows  by  Niksar;  and 
Mr.  Smith  concludes  it  to  be  the  main  branch  (or  rather  head 
stream)  of  the  river  that  bears  that  name,  the  ancient  Lycus. 
The  route,  after  leaving  the  plain  of  Chiftlik,  lies  for  about  three 
hours  along  its  bank,  till  it  enters  a  steep,  wooded  ravine, 
leaving  the  river  descending  from  a  snowy  mountain  on  the  south, 
called  the  CItiman-dagh  (verdant  mountain).  All  the  way  from 
Niksar,  this  same  range  had  occasionally  appeared,  just  south  of 
the  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  its  extreme  and  most  elevated 
part,  ‘  confirming  what  Strabo  says  of  the  Lycus,  that  it  rises  in 
*  Armenia.’  The  steep  defile  led  to  the  naked  summit  of  a 
narrow  ridge  which  appears  to  separate  the  basin  of  the  Iris  (into 
^hich  the  Lycus  pours  its  waters)  from  that  of  the  Akampsisy 
now  called  the  Jorokh;  for,  on  descending  into  the  plain  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  Travellers  crossed  a  considerable  stream  running 
northward,  which,  flowing  by  Baiboort,  empties  itself  into  the 

*  ‘  Called  by  the  Greeks,  Moschici,  giving  to  the  region  the  name  of 
MacAiVi.'  Childir,  ^Ir.  Smith  sup|HMes  to  be  related  to  the  Chaldeei, 
who  once  occupied  those  parts. 
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lilack  Sea,  and  is  ‘  without  doubt,  the  main  branch  of  the  .lo- 
*  rokh/  Here,  then,  says  Mr.  Smith,  ‘we  may  consider  our- 
‘  selves  within  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  Proper. 

‘  The  scenery  around  us  is  tlioroughly  Anneniaii ;  a  mixture  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  bleakness ;  plains  and  hills  clothed  alike  with  the  greenest 
sward,  but  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to  adorn  them.  A  green  ridge  culled 
OllukAn'lyt  with  now  and  then  a  snow'-drift  by  the  side  of  our  path, 
succeeded.  Here,  directly  in  the  road  and  by  the  side  of  it,  W'ere  se¬ 
veral  mineral  springs  issuing  large  quantities  of  gas,  and  de{K)siting 
much  yellow  stony  matter.  One  of  them,  in  the  valley  of  a  little  tri¬ 
butary  of  the  Euphrates  that  rises  here,  had  apparently  raisetl  a  mound 
by  its  dejH>sits  nearly  2;*)  feet  in  height.  The  water  of  all  was  with¬ 
out  scent,  and  tasted  much  like  the  celebrated  waters  of  Saratoga. . . 
At  the  first  village  in  Armenia  (Kara-k(Mdak),  it  was  very  appropriate 
to  1h^  first  intriKluced  to  almost  the  only  accomnuKlations  the  traveller 
finds  in  that  country.  We  slept  in  a  stable.  .  .  We  had  left  to-day 
the  waters  of  the  Iris,  crossed  those  of  the  J»>rdkh,  and  come  ujKm  those 
of  the  Euphrates,  for  a  small  stream  runs  by  this  place  on  its  W’ay  to 
the  latter  river.’  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

In  the  next  stage,  they  crossed  another  naked  ridge,  affording 
from  the  sunmiit,  ‘  a  bleak  and  wintry  prospect  down  upon  an 
‘  extensive  mass  of  dark,  snowy  mountains  to  the  south-east,’  on 
the  further  side  of  the  luiplirates.  The  descent  led  down  to  a 
pass  of  evil  name,  Shcitan  ilercsy  (Satan’s  dell). 

‘  Its  appwirance  and  reputation  arc  almost  equal  to  its  name.  At 
the  cn>ssing  point,  thrive  profound  ravines  converge  and  unite  in  one. 
Their  sudden  windings  and  high  banks  tif  shelving,  craggy  riK’ks  would 
conceal  an  army  in  ambush  till  you  were  in  its  midst.  And  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  path,  which  winds  over  rocks  and  loose  stones  up  an  al¬ 
most  jHTpenuicular  ascent  on  either  side,  would  cut  off  the  possibility 
t>f  escape.  It  is  the  third  the  four  dangerous  j>asses  of  which  our 
tartar  had  warned  us  ;  and,  as  jirmif  that  his  fears  were  not  ground¬ 
less,  he  |H»inted  to  his  thumblesa  hand,  which  had  been  maimed  here, 
fighting  with  n»blK'rs.  M'e  shall  not  be  charged  with  unusual  w'cak- 
ne:^  of  nerves,  if  we  confess  that  we  stopped  but  a  moment  to  collect 
Munc  curious  minerals  that  lay  in  the  path,  and  t(K>k  but  a  hasty 
draught  of  the  limpid  stream  that  runs  through  its  liottom.  We  im¬ 
mediately  c;ime  u|Hm  the  northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  after 
riding  two  or  three  hours  along  its  northern  bank,  stopped  in  a  small 
meadow  io  bait  our  fatigued  horses  in  the  grass.  This  river  ^vas  con¬ 
sidered  the  pn>|H*r  Euphnites  by  the  (»reek  and  Homan  wTiters ;  but 
the  Armenians  give  that  honour  to  the  iSIurad-chai.  It  is  here  en¬ 
closed  by  uninteresting  mountains,  with  only  a  few  stinted  cedars  to 
cover  their  barren  rm*ks.  Not  an  inhabited*  house  appears  near  it  for 
more  than  thirty  miles ;  and  occasional  tmnbs  of  travellers,  one  or  two 
of  whom  were  tartars,  that  have  Imhui  murdered  bv  robl)or8,  excite 
other  emotions  than  one  would  wish  to  indulge  when  first  coming  u|X)n 
s<»  celebnited  a  river.  While  we  were  lounging  under  the  trees  of  our 
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ineailow,  a  thunder- storm  passed  over  us,  and,  by  its  tremendous  jhmiIs 
echoing  from  mountain  to  mountain,  added  a  terrible  majesty  to  the 
already  gloomy  scene/  pp.  115,  116. 

Horses  were  no  longer  to  be  procured,  and  those  which  had 
brought  the  Travellers  the  last  few  stages,  were  knocked  up.  The 
only  ex|)edient  was,  to  hire  some  carts  of  primitive  rudeness, 
drawn  hy  oxen.  In  this  style,  on  the  next  day  but  one,  the 
party  entered  the  plain  of  Erzeroom,  and  reached  a  village  two 
hours  from  the  city.  ‘  Ashamed  to  enter  Erzeroom  in  carts,’ 
they  ])rocured  a  few'  horses  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  Ar¬ 
menian  capital  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army !  The 
distance  from  Constantinople  which  the  Travellers  had  thus 
accom])lished  in  safety,  is  2G2  hours,  or  about  miles. 

before  we  proceed  with  the  narrative,  we  shall  anticipate  the 
information  subsequently  furnished  respecting  the  other  heaul 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  above  referred  to.  In  returning  to 
Erzeroom  from  Tabriz,  between  Keleeseh,  the  last  village  in 
Persarmenia,  and  Bayazeed,  the  Travellers  crossed  a  high  and 
dreary  mountain,  covered  almost  entirely  (in  April)  with  deep 
snow’,  and  wliich  they  suppose  to  be  the  Niphntes  of  the  Greeks, 
separating  Persia  from  Turkey.  From  this  mountain,  they  de¬ 
scended  to  the  head  of  a  plain  extending  towards  the  west,  and 
crossed  a  small  stream  running  in  that  direction,  which  Mr.  Smitli 
concluded  to  be  one  of  the  first  branches  of  the  Mtirad-chai. 
Turning  northward,  they  came  in  full  view  of  ‘  the  back  of  Mount 
‘  Ararat,’  which  presented  much  the  same  aspect  as  when  viewed 
from  the  valley  of  the  Aras.  Continuing  their  journey  north¬ 
ward  over  a  few  barren  hills,  they  came  in  sight  of  Bayazeed,  the 
capital  of  a  pashalik,  hanging  romantically  upon  the  side  of  a 
rugged  ])rccipicc,  which  rises  to  some  height  above  it,  and  is 
crowned  with  the  citadel.  The  town,  inhabited  by  about  190 
Armenian  families  and  between  3(K)  and  -UK)  Moslem,  chiefly 
Kourds,  wiis  found  in  a  miserable,  ruined,  and  filthy  state.  On 
leaving  Bayazeed,  they  turned  westward  into  a  broad  plain,  and 
in  about  an  hour  crossed  a  small  stream  running  northward, 
which,  they  were  informed,  ‘  passes  round  the  Magoo  side  of 
‘  Mount  Ararat,  and  falls  into  the  Aras  between  that  mountain 
‘  and  Nakchevan.’  Towards  the  end  of  a  most  dreary  stage, 
they  crossed  a  small  mountain  covered  with  snow  of  some  depth, 
and  descended  to  Diadeen,  a.  walled  town,  situated  ‘  on  the 
‘  northern  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  now 
*  called  Mitrad-chai^  or  the  river  of  Murad.’  The  next  day, 
they  followed  the  uncultivated  and  deserted  valley  of  the  river 
westward  to  Uch- keleeseh,  an  Armenian  convent ;  a  distance  of 
three  hours.  The  convent  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ; 
and  a  few  rods  liefore  reaching  it,  though  the  stream  was  swollen 
by  the  rain,  a  bridge  of  only  three  or  four  logs  covered  with  weeds 
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aiul  earth,  conductctl  tlic  'rravellers  over  it  witliout  dilVicultv. 
'IVo  miles  lower,  the  road  re  crosses  the  river  by  a  stone  hridj^, 
and  lies  alonj^  its  northern  hank  tor  several  hours,  through  a  tract 
of  uneven  wc>odlcss  pasture,  lK)unded  by  mountains,  to  where  the 
Kor-ehai,  a  mountain  stream,  falls  into  the  Murad.  At  a  mU 
serahlc  hamlet  called  Kara-keleeseh,  a  mile  or  two  further,  the 
Murad-ehai  turns  to  the  left,  towards  Melazgcrd,  and  finds  its 
way  through  a  mass  of  mountains,  then  covered  with  snow. 
The  route,  inclining  more  to  the  right,  crosses  in  immeiliatc  suc¬ 
cession  some  half-dozen  tributary  streams,  at  this  season  swelled 
by  the  inelttHl  snows.  Heyond  them,  a  somewhat  more  elevated, 
though  level  tract  succeeds,  extending  to  the  mountains,  which  now 
l)end  southward,  and  cross  the  line  of  march.  It  is  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous  range,  wliich  sweeping  round  from  Mount  Ararat  ‘  in  a 
‘  circuitous  course,"  towards  the  junction  of  the  two  head  streams 
of  tlie  haiphrates,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Aras  from  that  of 
the  Murad -chai.  The  plain  itself  was  covered  with  snow  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  depth,  and  in  a  melting  state ;  and  the  ])assage 
of  the  mountain,  the  following  day,  was  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  diHiculty  and  |K*ril.  During  one  or  two  months  in  the  year, 
the  snow,  they  were  assured,  entirely  disap|K\ars,  and  it  is  then 
passable  with  carts;  hut  it  must  at  all  times  be  an  arduous  jour¬ 
ney.  From  the  multitude  of  abrupt  ravines  and  ridges  of  which 
it  18  composed,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Gvdnk-dagh  (fissure- 
mountain).  Dahar,  a  Kourdish  village  in  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  the  last  in  the  pashalik  of  Hayazeed,  and  in  the  proper 
country  of  the  Kourds,  of  which  this  range  is  the  western  hound 
and  barrier.  To  the  east  of  it,  the  Mussulman  population  is  as 
universally  and  distinctly  of  the  Kourdisli  race,  as  that  of 
Asia  Minor  is  of  the  Turkish.  From  Dahar,  the  Travellers 
threaded,  in  their  descent,  an  irregular  tortuous  ravine,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  dashing  torrent  which  |)ours  its  waters  into  the  Aras; 
and  with  it,  were  finally  ushered  into  the  open  province  of  Pasin, 
through  the  Kara-derltend^  a  remarkable  pass  lietween  enormous 
buttresses  of  ]K‘r]H'ndicular  rocks,  seeming  ‘  like  nature's  out- 
‘  |)osts.''  The  country  heyond,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the 
Aras,  presents  a  surface  of  gentle  undulations,  covered  with  a 
soil  apparently  fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  hut  now  uncultivatcxl.  A  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches, 
called  rhnfktn-kopry  (shepherd's  bridge),  is  thrown  over  the  Aras, 
wliere,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  south  in  which  it 
rises,  it  meets  the  Moorts,  one  of  its  tributaries.  At  this  |K)int, 
tile  roail  from  Tabriz  falls  in  with  that  leading  to  Krzeroom  from 
Kars.  The  snowy  ridge  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Pasin,  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  the  still  loftier  plain  of  Krzeroom,  thus  dividing  the 
head  waters  of  the  Araxes  from  those  of  the  Euphrates,  as  the 
ridge  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain,  separates  the  waters 
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of  the  latter  river  from  those  which  reach  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Iris  and  the  Akampsis. 

With  regard  to  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  Erzeroom  river 
and  the  Murad-ehai  to  be  considered  as  the  true  Euphrates,  it  is, 
we  think,  very  apparent  that  the  latter  has  the  longer  course,  and 
must  bring  down  the  larger  volume  of  water,  although  the  former 
may  |X)ssihly  descend  from  the  higher  level.  The  plain  of  Erze- 
rooni,  situated  in  wliat  is  called  High  Armenia,  is  supposed  to  be 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  climate  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  description. 

*  From  the  13th  to  the  22d  of  June,  the  thermometer  ranged  at 
mid-day,  in  the  open  shade,  from  55®  to  65”.  We  were  hardly  com¬ 
fortable  with  common  winter  clothing ;  it  rained  every  day,  and  the 
wind  wTis  cold  and  bleak.  Indeed,  the  mountain  just  alxwe  the  town, 
in  a  shower  of  the  15th,  received  an  addition  to  its  snow,  and  became 
completely  white  ;  and  at  our  second  visit,  a  snow-drift  was  lying  in 
its  streets  the  last  of  April.  We  could  not  learn  that  any  species  of 
fruit  whatever  is  produced  nearer  than  two  or  three  days*  journey. 
HoHect  now  that  fossil  coal  is  unknown,  and  no  wood  is  used  except 
pine,  and  that  brought  from  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey,  and  you 
will  allow  me  to  call  the  climate  and  the  country  inhospitable.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  136. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gedt/k-da/^/i^  which  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Miirad-chai  from  that  of  the  Aras,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Smith  as  the  highest  crossed  in  any  part  of  their  journey,  the 
passage  occupying  six  hours ;  and  the  plain  of  Bayazeed,  almost 
encircled  by  the  lofty  summits  of  Ararat,  would  appear  to  be  so 
much  more  wintry  than  that  of  Pasin  on  the  Turkish  side,  as  to 
indicate  a  very  considerable  elevation ;  and  we  strongly  incline 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  found  still  higher  than  the  plain  of  Erze- 
rooni,  and,  in  fact,  the  loftiest  in  Armenia. 

This  seems  the  best  place  to  introduce  a  general  view  of  the 
physical  geography  of  this  imperfectly  explored  region.  Ar¬ 
menia,  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history,  was  divided 
into  fifteen  provinces,  which  were  again  sulxlividcd  into  almost 
as  many  cantons  as  there  are  valleys  in  that  mountainous  region. 
In  the  centre  was  the  province  of  Ararat,  ‘  distinguished,’  we  arc 
told,  ‘  for  its  extent  and  fertility  ;  ’  adjoining  to  which  was  that  of 
Durooperan  ;  and  the  others  were  situated  as  follows : — Oodi 
and  Kookark  on  the  north ;  Daik  on  the  N.w. ;  High  Armenia 
(Erzeroom)  on  the  w. ;  Fourth  Armenia  on  the  s.w. ;  Aghdznik 
(Akhznik),  Mogk,  and  Gorjaik  (Gorshek),  on  the  s. ;  I’ersar- 
mcnia  on  the  s.e.  ;  Vasbooragan  *  on  the  e.  ;  Sunik,  Artsakh, 

*  *  The  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  Armenian  provinces  ; 
the  residence  of  the  king  and  the  kaiholicos  *  ;  called  also  the  land  of 
the  Anlsrunians.  Neumann's  Notes  to  the  History  of  Vartan,  p.  R7» 
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ami  Phaicli^aran  on  the  n.k.  These  names,  liowever,  convey 
hut  little  distinct  intorination  ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  iheiu 
to  ort'ater  distinctness,  hy  exhibitinj^  their  present  |H)litical  distri¬ 
bution. 


Aumknia  Min’ou. 
^  First  Armenia. 

Second  Armenia, 
c  Third  Armenia. 

I 

I  vl  Armksia  Major. 
ti  I  Fourth  Armenia. 


i  Akhznik. 
LMogk. 
s  f  Gorshek. 

^  IVrsannenia 
L  haik). 


Minlern  divisions. 
Pa.shalik  of  Kaiserich. 

- Si  was. 

- Merash. 

Pashalik  of  l)iarl>ekir. 

- Orfah. 

- Mosul  ? 


Vasburagan. 


(or  Tarsca-  ®  Kourdistan  and  Adj. 

‘  erbijan. 

/  Province  of  Frivan,  and  part 
?  of  the  pashalik  of  \’an  and 
Adj  erbijan. 

Sunik  (or  Sisasjan).  I  rrovince  of  Xakclicvan,  and 

‘  J  part  ot  Karabaugh. 

*  ^  Phaidagaran  (or  Paidarka-^ 

3  ran).  1  The  Karahaugh  *  and  district 

Arzakh.  f  of  Ganjeh. 

OtMli.  J 

I  Km)kark  (the  Goiforewp  of 

i  Stril)o)  V  Ao/nA*Ac/i  or  Armenian  Cfcorgia. 


(  Daik  (or  Dahestan). 


(  Pashalik  of  Akhaltsiklie  or  Ak- 


I 


§  j  Garin  (or  High  Armenia).  Pashalik  of  P>zeroom. 
S 

2  'j  Ararat. 

^  ! 


(  Pashaliks  of  Kars  and  Payi- 
)  zecd. 


Duroperan  (or 


rp  I  .  (  Part  of  the  pashalik  of  llayi- 
I  umberan).  j  Kourdistan. 


Armenia,  it  will  he  seen  from  the  above  enumeration  of  its  | 
provinces,  is  an  ap|>ellation  applied  to  a  groupe  of  countries,  in-  1 
habiteil  by  ditferent  races,  subject  to  different  governments,  and  j 
jirolwbly  at  no  time  united  under  one  monarchy.  We  know  not,  I 
indt'cd,  upon  what  sufficient  authority  several  of  them  are  com-  | 
pristnl  in  the  list  of  Armenian  provinces,  'fhe  names,  First,  Se-  | 
cond.  Third,  and  Fourth  Armenia,  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  de-  I 
note  provinces  peopled  chieHy  by  Armenian  colonists,  but  forming  | 


•  ‘  SluH)sha  is  the  presimt  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Kara-  I 
bagh,  which  embraces  the  ancient  Paidagaran,  with  jiarts  of  Oodi,  ij 
Artsakh,  and  Siinik,  and  occupies  the  sjKice  between  the  Kuor  and  | 
the  Aras  at  their  junction.*  Smith.  Vol.  I.  p.  271h  -■ 
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no  part  of  their  original  country.  Still  less  is  Akhznik,  in  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  entitled  to  be  included ;  and  in  the  History  of  Vartan, 
we  Hiul  it  expressly  distinguished,  from  ‘  the  land  of  the  Arme- 
‘  nians.'  Kookark  also,  would  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to 
Got^rgia.  Thus,  we  have  reduced  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Ar¬ 
menia  to  twelve.  Of  these,  according  to  the  learned  Translator 
of  \  artan,  ‘  Great  Armenia,’  or  that  part  which,  on  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  fell  to  Persia,  comprised  the  six  provinces  of 
.Ararat,  \  asburagan,  Sunik,  Mogk,  Gorshek,  and  Parsgahaik, 
with  part  of  Duroperan.  But,  as  the  provinces  of  the  Kara- 
haugh,  Imrdering  on  Albania,  could  not  have  belonged  to  ‘  the 
‘  land  towards  the  AVest,’  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Greeks, 
wc  must  conclude  that  Arzakh,  Oodi,  and  Phaidagaran  were  not 
tlion  considered  as  part  of  Armenia.  The  Greek  imrtion,  there¬ 
fore,  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  what  is  now  the  pashalik  of 
Krzeroom,  the  name  of  which  indicates  that  the  territory  was 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Rumi^  or  Greeks. 

Limiting  our  description  to  the  almvc  provinces  of  Oriental 
Armenia,  which  wc  may  regard  as  Armenia  Proper,  wc  find  the 
country  to  comprise  the  whole  valley  of  the  Aras,  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  of  the  Aras  and  the  Kour,  the  valley  of  the  Murad-cnai 
or  Eastern  Euphrates,  and  part  of  the  elevated  basins  of  Lakes 
Van  and  Ourmiah ;  the  limits  on  the  side  of  Kuurdistan  and 
Adjerhijan  being  doubtful,  and  varying  at  different  periods. 
The  latter  country,  the  Media  Atropatene  of  the  ancients, 
is  called  in  Armenian,  Mark^  i.  e.  frontier  or  border  country ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  neutral  or  disputed  territory.  Ancient 
Assyria  seems  to  have  extended  northward  to  the  l^undaries  of 
Ararat;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  comprised  the  pashaliks  of  Van 
and  Diarbekir,  with  Persarmenia,  and  probably  part  of  Adjer- 
bijan ;  answering,  in  fact,  pretty  exactly  to  mi^ern  Kourdistan. 
The  kingdom  of  Ararat,  referred  to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
probably  consisted  of  the  modem  province  of  that  name  and  Du¬ 
roperan,  comprising  the  pashalik  of  Bayazeed,  watereil  by  the 
Alurad-chai,  and  the  whole  of  Kars,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Aras,  with  part  of  the  territory  of  Van.  The  mountain 
to  which  Europeans  give  the  name  of  Ararat,  is  known  to  the 
Armenian  natives  under  no  other  name  than  Masis  *,  while  the 
Turks  call  it  A^hur-dagh. 

*  The  name  of  Ararat  is  applied  in  Scripture  only  to  a  country, 
which  in  in  one  instance  called  a  kingdom.  The  similar  name  of 
Ararad  was  given  by  the  Armenians,  long  before  they  bad  received 
the  Scripture  account  of  the  flood,  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 


*  Can  this  word,  by  any  transmutation  of  letters,  be  related  to  the 
liaru  of  Josephus  ?  Baris  signifies  a  ship. 

VOL.  X. — N.s. 
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to  the  central,  largest,  and  mont  fertile  province  of  their  country  ;  tht 
one  which,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  some  yean,  was  the  re» 
sidence  of  their  kin^  or  jrovernora  from  the  ci>mmencenicnt  to  the 
termination  of  their  political  existence,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
which  this  mountain  stands.  Tlie  singular  coincidence  argues  much 
for  the  identity  of  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  Ararad  of  Ar¬ 
menia.' — Vol.  II.  p.  7'^* 

(>f  this,  we  conceive,  there  can  he  no  reasonable  doubt.  Rut 
which  was  the  kingdom  of  Minni,  mentioned  as  Wdering  on,  yet 
distinct  from,  that  of  Ararat  ?  As  the  former  is  mentioned  offer 
the  latter,  it  was  probably  more  remote  from  Judaea.  If  the  word  is 
related  to  Armenia,  may  it  not  have  designated  those  provinces 
in  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  which  appt'ar  to  have  been  the  original 
seat  of  the  Armenian  monarchy ;  that  is  to  say,  Erivan,  Nak- 
chevan,  and  the  Karabaugh  ?  Ardashad,  tlie  Artaxata  of  the 
(Ireek  and  Roman  writers,  by  whom  it  is  so  ofteii  referred  to  as 
the  capital  t)f  Armenia  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  situatHl  at  the  junctitm  of  the  Med/amor  with  the 
Araxes.  The  Medzamor,  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  was  undoubtedly 
the  river  which  Hows  by  Ardisheer  in  Erivan,  as  there  is  no  other 
of  any  kind  between  the  valleys  of  the  Zengy  and  the  Ar^ia-chti. 
It  enters  the  Aras  a  little  above  the  convent  of  Khor-virab,  alxiut 
two  hours  from  Ardisheer ;  and  the  Aras  Hows  along  in  plain 
sight,  alKHit  half  a  mile  distant.  The  convent  derives  its  name, 
which  signiHes  ‘  a  deep  pit  \  from  a  celebrated  cave  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts,  in  which,  according  to  the  legendary'  Historian  of  Armenia, 
St.  Cregory'  the  Illuminator  was  couHned  by  King  Tiridates  for 
fourteen  years,  in  the  midst  of  serpents,  and  in  the  endurance  of 
niultiplieil  torments ;  from  which  the  conversion  of  the  king,  by 
means  of  his  sanctity  and  miraculous  powers,  alone  released  him. 
The  Armenians  regard  the  place  with  the  most  superstitious 
veneration,  and  it  is  hardly  less  an  object  of  pilgrimage  than 
Echmiadzin. 

*  Whether  the  legimd  that  gave  birth  to  the  convent,*  adds  Mr. 
Smith,  ‘  Ik*  true  or  false,  it  had  nndoubteilly  gained  currency  while  the 
hication  of  Arda.shad  ^vas  yet  well  known ;  and  that  the  Khor-virab 
was  in  the  citadel  of  that  city,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  story*  •  *  * 
The  nK'ky  eminence  on  which  the  cmivent  stands,  is  the  only  spot 
adaptinl  fur  a  citadel ;  and  the  low  soil  around,  l)cing  extremely  moist, 
and  in  many  ])iac«‘H  marshy,  must  render  the  s)>ot,  as  ^va8  Ardashad, 
very  unhetdthy.  V\’e  olwerveil,  however,  no  signs  of  former  fortifict- 
tioiiK  or  ediHci*s ;  and  the  varfabed  (who  said  that  his  e'en  vent  stood 
within  the  precincts  of  that  city)  confessed  that  no  ruins  of  it  are  now 
to  lie  found.  We  had  from  Khor-virab,  our  nearest  view  of  Mount 
Ararat.  The  limit  of  the  Russian  territory  here,  is  not  the  river,  but 
the  mountain.  So  that  in  .\rarat  centre  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
empires  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  85,  6. 
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On  the  other  hancl,  the  name  of  Ardishcer  might  seem  to  indi* 
cate  that  it  represents  the  ancient  capital ;  and  near  it  are  found 
extensive  ruins,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  took  a  sketch  in 
181 Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  the  site. 

*  Within  a  few  rods  of  Ardisher  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  to 
the  examination  of  which  wc  devoted  a  part  of  the  afternoon.  Its 
citadel  resembles  an  artificial  hill,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch. 
The  rity  itself  had  double  walls,  which  are  now  nothing  but  large 
mounds  of  earth,  eneJosing  an  extensive  tract  with  one  or  two  small 
villages.  I  n  no  part  did  wc  discover  any  truces  of  stone  work,  and  the 
whole  st'ems  to  have  been  built,  in  the  modern  style  of  the  country,  of 
mud.  The  name  of  the  modern  village  might  naturally  be  exiiecUnl  to 
afford  a  clew  to  that  of  the  ancient  city  ;  but  the  unlv  trace  1  find  of 
such  a  name  in  these  parts,  is,  that  Ardashad  was  culleil  in  later  times 
Ardoshar.  The  location  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  city  to  have  been 
here.  Wc  were  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  the  ruins  of  Toviii,  a 
city  which,  from  its  foundation  in  a.u.  to  A.n.  851),  was  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  the  name  of  whiuli  frequently  occurs  in 
history,  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
governors.  It  wus  situated  to  the  north  of  Anlushad,  in  a  more  healthy 
spot,  on  the  river  Asad  or  Medzamor ;  and  its  name  signified  a  hill. 
A  river,  which  must  lie  the  same,  now'  conies  down  from  the  inouutuius 
hen\  and  fertilizes  a  broad  tract ;  and  though  it  is  so  distributed  into 
small  canals  for  pur|)08es  of  irrigation,  that  the  main  bed  cannot  be 
distinguished,  one  of  the  branches  passim  directly  by  the  ruined  walls.* 

*  Vol.  II.  pp.  U(l,  7» 

If  Tovin  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Arta\ata,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Coinana)  the  ancient  name 
should  have  been  transferred  to  the  modern  site.  Krivan,  which  has 
since  risen  to  l>e  the  capital,  is  situated  many  miles  from  tlie  Aras, 
in  a  broken  valley,  through' which  Hows  the  Zengy,  the  outlet  of 
the  Lake  of  Sevan,  called  in  Turkish,  Gokcheh  derya  (the  azure 
sea).  The  city  itself  is  without  walls ;  hut,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  south,  is  the  citadel,  which  is  almost  a  distinct  town. 

^  Krivan,*  says  JVlr.  Smith,  *  seems  to  have  been  first  fortified  and 
raised  into  imjiortaiice,  in  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Sofiaii  dynasty ;  and, 
though  occasionally  taken  by  tlic  Osmaiilies,  it  has,  from  that  period, 
been  considered  the  chief  place  in  the  Persian  division  of  Armenia. 
Under  the  present  dynasty,  it  w'as  the  residence  of  a  governor  with  the 
title  of  serdar,  who,  for  his  (low'er  and  the  iuijiortaiicc  of  his  territories, 
ranked  among  the  liighest  officers  of  Persia,  until  it  fell  during  the  last 
war  into  the  hands  of  the  Hus.sian  Emperor.  By  him  it  nas  l>eeii 
made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Armenia,  which  we  found  governed 

s 

*  Mr.  Neumann,  following  Injijeuii,  says,  *  These  ruins  are  now 
called  by  the  Aruienians,  *  the  Deep  Pit  or  J^itch.*  (Notes  to  Hist, 
nf  Vartan,  p.  BB.)  11c  confounds  them  with  Khor*virah.  '  f  . 
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bv  an  Arnienian  with  the  title  of  prince  anil  the  rank  of  a  general  iu 
tl»e  unny.’  Vol.  11.  p.  IRh 

'Fhc  Uussian  province  of  Armenia  comprises  the  two  ci-dernnt 
Tersian  ])rovinces  of  I'rivan  and  Naklichevan,  so  named  from  their 
capitids :  the  Arpa-chai  forms  the  ])resent  houndary  between  them. 
Nakhchevan  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  oldest  city  in  the 
w(»rld. 

‘  Armenian  etymology  shews  that  the  name  signities,  first  place  of 
descent ,  or  ItHlirins  ;  {\akh,  first,  and  chevan,  place  of  descent  or  lodg¬ 
ing,  corresjKmding  exactly  to  menzel  in  Arabic  ;)  and  Armenian  traiO- 
tion  athmis,  that  Xoah  first  resided  here  after  descending  from  Mount 
Ararat.  Such  a  tradition  ran  of  coursi'  rest  u|M»n  no  s;itisfact»»ry  au- 
tlniritv  ;  but  that  the  whole  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  name  \(t.ruanti  is  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  Josephun, 
fifty  yrars  !H*f\>re  him,  affirms  that  the  Armenians  call  the  place  where 
the  ark  rested,  the  place  of  descent.  From  the  first  mention  of  it  in 
Armenian  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  family  (»f  Ajtahag  (Astyages) 
was  hKrated,  it  is  often  noticed,  both  by  native  and  foreign  historians, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  this  part  of  Armenia.  But  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  ('hardin,  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  formed 
“  in  truth,”  says  he,  “  a  jiitiable  object.”  It  is  situated  alwnit  two 
frirs;ikhs  from  the  Ar.is,  on  the  edge  of  a  higher  level  than  the  alluvial 
plain  immediately  lM»rdering  ujMUi  that  river.  Around  and  in  the  city 
are  numenms  gardens,  which  even  at  this  season  gave  evidence,  by  the 
size  of  their  trees  and  shrublRTy,  of  extreme  luxuriance  ;  ami  the 
al»iuulance  of  ipiinces,  pears,  apples,  melons,  pomegranates,  grajK's,  and 
almonds,  which  sti»cked  the  bazar,  confirmed  their  character  for  fer¬ 
tility.  The  gnipes  esjx'cially  were  almost  une(|ualled  in  excellence, 
and  seemed  t(»  deserve  fhe  honour  of  growing  on  the  sj)ot  where 
“  No;di  In'gan  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard.”  The 
melons  t<H»  were  so  plenty,  that,'  together  with  bread,  they  seemed  to 
form  almost  the  sole  fisul  of  the  common  iHHiple.  But  fruits,  with  all 
their  charms,  are  here,  as  almost  wherever  they  abound,  both  indicative 
and  j>nKluetive  of  disease,  by  the  miasmata  arising  fnun  the  well- 
watered  gardens  which  priHluce  them,  and  the  vapid  diet  to  which  they 
lead.  Nakhchevan  is  as  noted  for  its  sickline.ss  as  for  its  fertility. 

•  The  cify  w;is  ruined  during  the  last  year,  and  its  inhabitants  have 
not  yet  recovered  energy  to  rebuild  it.  Wherever  you  turn,  nothing 
but  dilanidated  walls  meet  your  eye  ;  and  these,  l)eing  eom]H>sed  en¬ 
tirely  of  dried  mud,  of  which  almost  every  edifice  is  built,  have  a 
jK‘culiarly  “  pitiable  ”  asjH'Ct.’ 

^  •  •  •  •  • 

*  Mount  Ararat  is  situated  N.  r#7'*  W.of  Nakhchevan,  and  S.  W. 
of  Krivan,  on  the  opjXKsite  .side  of  the  Aras  ;  and  from  almost  every 
IRnnt  In'twiRMi  the  two  ])laces,  the  traveller  luis  only  to  hnik  across  the 
valley,  to  take  int»»  one  distinct  field  i»f  vision,  without  a  single  inter¬ 
vening  obstacle,  the  mighty  mass  from  its  ba.si*  t<»  its  summit.  At 
Krivan,  it  presents  two  fH^aks,  one  much  lower  than  the  other,  and 
appears  to  be  connected  with  a  range  of  mountains  extending  toward 
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tht‘  northwest,  which,  though  really  elevatctl,  are  in  comparison  so 
low,  as  only  tt»  give  distinctness  to  the  impression  of  its  lonely  ma- 
From  Nukhchevan,  not  far  from  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  also  from  our  present  point  of  observatimi,  it  appears  like  an  im- 
uicnse  is4)lated  cone  of  extreme  regularity,  rising  out  of  the  low  valley 
of  the  Aras ;  and  the  absence  of  all  intervening  objects  to  shew  its 
distance  or  its  size,  leaves  the  sj>ectator  at  lilierty  to  indulge  the  most  , 
sublime  conceptions  his  imagination  may  form  of  its  vastness.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  covered  far  below  its  summit  with  snow  and 
ice,  which  occasionally  form  avalanches,  that  are  precipitated  down  its 
sides  with  the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and,  with  the  steepness  of  its 
declivities,  have  allowed  none  of  the  posterity  of  Xoah  to  ascend  it. 

It  was  now  white,  to  its  very  base,  with  the  same  h(wry  covering  ;  and 
ill  gazing  upon  it,  we  gave  oursedves  up  to  the  impression  that  on  its 
t(t|)  were  once  congregated  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  that, 
while  travelling  in  the  valley  lieneath,  we  were  paying  a  visit  to  the 
81*0011(1  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

‘  Two  objections  are  made  to  the  supposition  that  Scripture  refers 
to  this  mountain  when  it  siH'aks  of  “  the  mountains  of  Ararat.**  One 
is,  that  there  are  now  no  olive-trees  in  its  vicinity,  from  which  Noah’s 
dove  could  have  plucked  her  leaf.  And  it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  could 
Irani,  that  that  tree  exists  neither  in  the  valley  of  the  Koor  nor  of  the 
Aras,  nor  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  nor  any  where  nearer  than 
H:it(M)m  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lllack  sea,  a  distance 
of  seven  days*  journey  of  a  caravan,  or  about  UK)  miles  in  the  circuitous 
route  that  would  thus  \^c  taken.  Hut  might  not  a  dove  make  this 
journey  in  a  day  ?  Or  might  not  the  climate  then  have  been  warmer 
than  it  is  now  ?  The  second  objection  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that 
some  of  the  old  versions  and  paraphrases,  particularly  the  Chaldee  and 
the  Syriac,  refer  “  the  mountains  of  Ararat  **  to  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  where  there  is,  not  far  from  Jezeereh,  a  high  mountain 
called  .IiMHly,  on  which  the  moslems  suppose  the  ark  to  have  rested. 
Hut  if  the  ark  rested  on  that,  the  posterity  of  Noah  would,  most  likely, 
have  descended  at  once  into  JMcsojiotamia,  and  have  reached  Shinar 
fnmi  the  north  ;  while,  from  the  valley  of  the  Anis,  they  would  na¬ 
turally  have  kept  along  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  of  IMedia, 
until  they  reached  the  neighlKiurlnHid  of  Hnmadan  or  Kermanshah, 
which  is  nearly  east  of  Babylon.  Such  is  the  route  now  taken  every 
day  by  all  the  caravans  from  this  region  to  Bagdad.  The  Armenians 
lielieve,  not  only  that  this  is  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested 
after  the  Hood,  but  that  the  ark  still  exists  ujMm  its  top ;  though, 
rather  from  siqiernatural  than  from  physical  obstacles,  no  one  has  yet 
l>een  able  to  visit  it.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  ()(1;  7^ — 77* 

'Phis  legend  is  as  old  as  Berosus  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
both  of  whom  arc  cited  by  Jo8e]>hiis.  ’The  former  states,  that 
some  part  of  the  vessel  of  Xisuthrus,  which  was  stranded  in 
Armenia,  yet  remained  in  the  Corcyra‘an  (or  C’ordyean)  moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia ;  ‘  and  the  ]K'0])Ic  scrajK?  olf  the  bitumen  with 
‘  which  it  had  been  outwardly  coated,  and  make  use  of  it  by  way 
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‘  of  an  alcxiplmrmic  and  amulet/*  Nicolaus,  who  Hourished 
al)out  the  aj^e  of  Augustus,  merely  states,  tliat  the  remains  of  the 
vessel  were  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain. -f  They  had  in 
his  time,  it  seems,  disappeared.  Hut  that  the  ark  rested  upon 
the  inaccessible  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  a  childish  legend. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  this  part  of  the  Ararat  mountains, 
(for  Ararat,  wo  have  seen,  is  not  the  name  of  any  particular 
summit,)  was  the  place  where  the  ark  rested.  If  we  are  correct 
in  limiting  the  original  Minni  (or  to  the  provinces  of 

Krivan  and  Nakchevan,  little  doubt  can  Ik*  entertained  on  the 
suhjwt ;  and  both  the  hn-al  traditions  peiqH'tuated  in  the  ancient 
names,  and  the  argument  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith,  confirm  the 
su})]K)sition.  'rhese  mountains,  Ix'ing  connected  with  the  Median 
or  Kourdisli  range,  may  not  impro|H'rly  have  l>cen  described  under 
the  name  of  (’orcynean  (fv  to7;  Ko^su^aluv  offy*),  by  which  word 
the  Kordyean  or  Kourdish  is  sup|H)sed  to  be  intended.  J 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  valley  of  the  Ara« 
affords  a  ready  descent  from  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  which  has 
Ihvii  a  sort  of  highway  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  present  day, 
the  country  enclosed  by  those  mountains  to  the  west  and  soutli, 
through  which  the  eastern  Euphrates  descends  towards  Meso- 
|>otamia,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ararat  and  the  up|>er  part  of 
Assyria,  have  remained  almost  unknown  and  inaccessible.  It  is, 
we  think,  very  ap])arent  that  the  western  writers  had  no  knowltdgc 
of  the  Muraii-chai,  or  of  the  region  which  intervenes  Iwtween  the 
basin  (»f  the  A  raxes  and  that  of  Lake  Van  and  the  head  w  aters 
of  the  d'igris.  What  is  still  stranger,  in  Mr.  Avdalfs  map  of 
.Armenia,  taken  from  that  given  by  Father  (’hamich  (or  ('ham- 
chean)  in  his  larger  History,  we  find  Krzeroom  standing  on  the 
ri^ris  :  .\nd  the  w  hole  arrangement  exhibits  a  curious  s]>ecimcn 
of  hy])othetical  geography,  indicating  the  prevalence  of  singular 
misconceptions.  Thus,  Ararat  seems  to  have  been  to  the  present 
day  a  centre  of  diverging  nations,  the  barrier  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  elder  world. 

It  appears  from  the  Old  Testament,  that,  bordering  upon 
Armenia  and  Ararat,  there  was  a  third  kingdom  or  state,  known 
under  the  name  of  Ashkenaz,  which  Hochart  supposes  to  be  part 
of  Ehrvgia  Imrdering  on  the  Hellespmt,  called  Asrania  by 
Homer,  d'his  is,  indeed,  taking  a  strange  leap  in  geography; 
though  one  not  cjuite  so  prodigious  as  that  of  the  m(Klem  Jewish 
commentators,  who  render  the  word  Germany  !  It  is  offered 

•  Gory’s  FnignieHts,  p. 

t  Hi.  p.  4l>. 

X  Gurshek,  the  Armenian  province  iHirilering  on  Assyria,  is  pro- 
Iwblv  related  to  the  Greek  word  Korcvranin. 
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as  I  mere  conjecture,  but  one  of  a  more  probable  character,  that 
Allwuiia  and  (ieorgia  are  refcrretl  to  under  that  name. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  have  decmcil  this  long 
geographical  digression  wholly  uninteresting  or  unsatisfactory.  It 
has  cost  us  no  small  pains  to  reduce  the  im|)erfcct  information  we 
p)ssess  to  a  consistent  sha]>e ;  and  it  must  1)C  left  to  future  travel¬ 
lers  to  verify  much  that  we  have  ventured  to  indicate.  The  pre¬ 
sent  'Fravellers,  however,  have  contributed  most  materially  l>oth  to 
enlarge  and  to  correct  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  whole  region. 
Ajvirt  from  historical  associations,  Armenia  Proper  would  seem  to 
be  as  uninviting  and  unpleasing  a  part  of  the  world  as  any  tract 
not  absolutely  desert  can  l>e ;  and  if  Noah  made  his  descent  upon 
Ararat,  supposing  the  aspect  of  the  country  to  have  undergone 
no  material  change,  one  may  readily  imagine  that  the  ])atriarc]ial 
fainilv  would  lose  little  time  in  cscajnng  to  more  genial  regions. 
All  tlie  way  from  Tabriz  to  Erzeroom,  ‘  a  distance  of  more  than 
‘  ,*100  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
‘  of  Armenia,"  our  'Fravellers  found  no  forest-trees,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  little  cluster  of  pines  at  the  Shepherd's  Bridge,  lior 
RcarcTly  a  wild  bush,  except  in  one  small  spot  near  the  Murad- 
chai.  The  absurd  notion,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought 
fi>r  in  any  ])art  of  Armenia,  is  undeserving  of  serious  refutation, 
since,  wherever  it  was  situated,  it  must  l>e  concluded  that  the 
Diluge  would  destroy  every  trace  of  it ;  and  the  description  in 
Gen.  ii.  10 — 14,  if  not,  as  Air.  Penn  suggests,  an  ancient  gloss, 
is  ceruinly  irreconcileable  with  post-diluvian  geogra])hy.  Mr. 
Smith  refers  to  the  notion  that  it  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aras,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description. 

‘  The  valley  of  the  Aras  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  Koor. 
Of  its  comparative  fertility  we  had  little  opportunity  to  judge,  as  our 
path  rarely  led  us  down  to  the  alluvial  wdiich  borders  on  the  river. 
'Vhal  we  saw  (»f  it,  however,  and  the  extreme  productiveness  of  the 
tracts  watered  hv  the  two  or  three  tributary  streams  that  cr(»Hsed  our 
path,  led  us  to  think  its  fertility  could  hardly  be  exct*eded.  Yet  in  no 
cas<*  was  any  thing  produced  without  constant  irrigation,  caused  by 
conducting  water,  sometimes  to  a.  great  distance,  in  artificial  canals. 
Wherever  a  canal  could  not  be  made  to  reach,  not  only  was  no  crop 
cultivated,  but  even  grass  seemed  hardly  to  grow,  and  unsightly  saline 
wet‘ds  covered  \vith  thorns,  only  added  to  the  aspect  of  barrenness.  If 
it  Ik*  true,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  we  are  to  look  here  for  the  site 
uf  Kden,  surely  in  n(»  })art  of  the  earth  is  the  uriineval  curse  more  pal- 
]Kibly  indicted,  tlian  in  the  original  paradise  of  Adam.  Nowhere  is  it 
more  true,  that  man  “  eats  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,*'  and  nowhere 
are  thorns  and  thistles  "  more  spontaneously  produced.  The  moun¬ 
tains  around,  instead  of  being  covered  w'ith  trees  as  in  the  Kara-bagh, 
or  clothed  with  verdant  pastures  as  at  Krzrooin,  present  nothing  but 
forbidding  priHiipices  of  rock  or  of  earth,  apparently  without  even  a 
'pire  of  grass.  Their  variegated  colours,  how'ever,  from  white  to  fiery 
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ml,  oinbmoin"  in  fart  almost  rvrry  shadoof  the  rainlHuv,  indicate  that, 
ihonj^h  s<»  inisorably  ]MM»r  in  tbo  vogotablo,  they  may  Ih‘  rich  in  the 
mineral  kingthnn.  The  wludo  scone  of  valley  and  mountain  prosonu 
iu>t  a  tree,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vilhigi's.  Their 
mud  houses  are  frequently  half  concealed  in  the  foliagt*  of  fruit-treeK. 
Another  of  their  features,  also,  iu)t  less  unseemly  than  this  was  orna- 
ntental,  dcM'rves  io  Ih'  noticed.  The  cow-dung,  which  had  Ihvu  pro- 
pared  for  fuel  during  the  warm  months,  was  now  piled  in  conical 
stacks  at  every  diM»r,  and  fornual,  by  their  height  and  numlH»r,  wherever 
we  went,  a  more  pnuuinent  object  than  the  houses  themselves.’ 

^^d.  II.  pj).  711,  !*(). 

Ilut  wo  must  not  indulge  ourselves  in  further  description.  The 
remainder  of  tliis  article  we  shall  devote  to  the  more  im]H)rtam 
information  to  he  collected  from  these  researches  respecting  the 
moral  and  ]>olitical  condition  of  the  Armenians. 

'rhe  ]ncture  which  is  drawn  of  the  religious  state  of  this 
nominally  C  hristian  nation,  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  The 
darkest  ignorance  cnvelo])s  both  ])riests  and  peo])le.  'I'hc  convents, 
instead  of  being  asylums  of  learning  or  retreats  from  the  passions 
th.U  agitate  the  world,  ‘  arc  the  very  centres  of  the  most  imprin- 
‘  cipled  ambition,  of  the  darkest  intrigue,  and  of  the  bitterest 
‘  dissention.'  ‘  Under  the  veil  of  celibacy  is  covered  every  s])ecie8 
‘  of  unchastity/  Of  this  so  thoroughly  are  the  common  ])eople 
aware,  that  no  man,  the  Travellers  were  assured,  would  put  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  continence  of  a  vartain'd.  So  infamous  a  reputation 
has  Echmiadzin,  the  metropolitan  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  that 
‘  parents  are  reluctant  to  send  their  sons  thither;'*  and  this  was 
assigned  as  the  rea.son  of  its  having  no  school !  Instead  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  enlighten  their  mition  by  schools  or  by  the  publication 
of  KH>ks,  the  monks  seem  not  aw  are  that  those  which  are  to  he 
found  in  their  libraries,  were  designed  to  Ih'  read.*  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  bishops  is  no  better,  and  their  income  is  derived 
chiefly  from  exorbitant  fees  and  the  most  disgraceful  simony. 
'I'heir  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  very  great ;  but 
the  res]K'ct  yielded  to  them,  is  the  eflect  of  fear,  rather  than  of 
esteem.  ‘  AVith  them  is  liKlged  the  tremendous  j>owcr  of  ex- 
‘  communication,  which  is  l>elievcd  both  to  shut  the  gates  of 
‘  lieaven  effectually  against  all  who  incur  its  anathemas,  and  to 

•  Under  such  circumstanct's.  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  uio- 
nachism  of  Armenia  is  on  the  decline.  A  new  convent  was  neither 
sHvn  nor  lieard  of  by  the  Travellers,  in  any  j>art  of  the  country  ;  hut, 
ill  every  ]irovina',  the  ruins  of  old  ones  are  numerous.  In  Kara- 
Iiaugh,  thrtv  only  are  inhabittni,  and  five  have  gone  to  decay.  In 
Krivan,  which,  in  Chardin’s  time,  contained  23  for  men  ana  5  far 
women,  there  are  now’  but  ten  monasteries ;  and  the  only  nunneries 
thev  could  hear  of,  arc  two  small  establishments  at  Tiflis  and  Shoosba. 
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‘  bring  along  with  it  the  severeet  temporal  judgementt  upon  their 
‘  j)eriions  and  property.’  The  morals  of  the  people  are  such 
ts  might  be  ex})ected  under  the  double  yoke  of  Turkish  op¬ 
pression  and  ecclesiastical  bondage.  ‘  Ikying  is  so  common  as 
‘  almost  to  form  a  part  of  their  nature.  So  blinded  even  is  their 
‘  conscience,  as  not  to  be  easily  persuaded  to  regard  it  as  a  sin. 

*  Mutual  confidence,  of  course,  hardly  exists.*  ‘  Both  Moslem 
‘  ami  Armenians  are  sufficiently  given  to  falsehood,  but  the  latter 
‘  more  so  than  the  former  and  ‘  the  kindred  vice  of  profaneness, 

‘  in  all  iu  varieties,  is  equally  common  to  both  sects.’  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  women  is  not  less  degraded  than  in  Mohammedan 
countries  * ;  and  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  female  edu¬ 
cation.  As  to  education  of  any  kind  for  even  their  boys,  the 
common  people  shew  little  anxiety.  The  average  number  of 
adults  who  can  read,  is  estimated  at  little  more  tnan  two  in  a 
hundred.  In  Persian  Armenia,  there  are  no  schools  of  any  kind; 
and  only  fourteen  native  Armenian  schools  were  ascertained  to  exist 
in  the  whole  region  over  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Travellers  ex¬ 
tended.  In  fact,  few  Imoks  arc  accessible;  and  a  new  one  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon.  Not  a  newspaper  in  the  Armenian 
language  exists.  And  their  Scriptures  and  sacreil  books  are  in  a 
dead  lanimcagc. 

‘  It  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  whole  region  of  Armenia,  that  every 
sect  and  nation  inhabiting  it,  Annenians,  Georgians,  Nestorians,  Turks, 
Persians,  and  Kurds,  address  God  in  an  unknown  tongue!' 

Vol.  II.,  p.  73. 

The  vernacular  Armenian  is  in  the  usual  state  of  an  unwritten 
language,  deformed  by  provincial  dialects,  and  ^  all  so  corrupt  that 
‘  the  uneducated,  it  is  believed,  can  no  where  understand  even 
‘  the  general  meaning  of  books  in  the  ancient  tongue.* 

‘  These  numerous  variations,  how'ever,  may  be  considered  as  em¬ 
braced  in  ttro  dialects,  differing  so  that,  while  all  who  speak  any  of 
the  branches  of  one  of  them  are  mutually  understood,  they  are  unable 
tu  comprehend  a  book  written  for  those  who  s{)eak  the  other.  As  one 
has  C'onstantin(»ple  for  its  centre,  it  may  be  named  the  dialect  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  while  the  other,  from  its  being  spoken  in  Armenia,  may 
he  called  after  the  celebrated  mountain  in  the  centre  of  that  country, 
the  dialect  of  Ararat.  The  former,  it  is  believed,  extends  from  the 
capital  of  Turkey  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  pashalik  of  Erxroom, 
and  has  borrow'ed  not  only  many  terms,  but  also  forms  of  construction 
from  the  Turkish.  The  latter  is  s^ndeeu  throughout  the  rest  of  Ar- 
oicnia,  and  l>oth  in  the  words  used,  and  iu  their  arrangement,  is  nearer 

*  In  some  respects,  more  so.  In  many  places,  *  jiarents  even  sell 
their  daughters  for  the  most  criminal  purposes  aud  the  priests  have 
Ixvn  found  to  share  iu  the  gain  !  Vol.  Ii.  p.  153. 
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the  original  language.  The  mlssionnries  hero,  from  whom  we  received 
this  theory*,  know  that  books  printed  for  Constantinople  arc  not  nn- 
derstood  in  these  parts,  while  their  own  in  the  dialect  of  Ararat  hare 
been  found  |)erfectly  intelligible  throughout  the  (Georgian  provinces, 
the  paahaliks  of  Kars  and  Uayeseed,  the  pnwince  of  Aderliaijan,  tod 
even  at  Bagdad. 

‘  In  the  dialect  of  C'oustantinople,  several  works  have  been  printed, 
especially  at  the  press  in  Wnice,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment  has  lieen  published  at  Paris  by  the  British  and  Foreign  BiWe 
Society*.  But  in  the  dialect  of  Aramt,  the  Utoks  printed  by  the  mis. 
sionanes  here  are  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  we  hnirned,  that  exist.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  299. 

The  Missionaries  alluded  to,  arc  those  stationed  at  Shoo&ht, 
sent  out  by  the  Missionary  Society  at  Basle,  respecting  whose 
proceedings  some  interesting  details  are  given  ;  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  Author  with  regard  to  the  l>est  method  of  conducung 
fiiture  operations  among  the  Armenians,  claim  the  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  directors  of  Missionary  Institutions.  In  many 
respects,  the  Armenian  Christians  seem  closely  to  resemble,  in 
their  spiritual  condition,  those  of  the  (ireek  Church.  Piety  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  rare  ;  but  downright  infidelity,  says  Mr.  Smith, 

‘  is  not  an  enemy  with  which  the  missionaries  have  had  to  contend.' 

‘  It  hardly  exists  among  the  Armenians  in  these  parts.  The  great 
evil  is,  a  superstitious  reliance  ujwn  the  external  oliservances  of  re- 
ligiim,  to  the  neglect  of  its  vitality*  The  common  people  have  almoit 
no  idea  of  spiritual  religion,  nor  in  fact  of  any  dtKtrines,  but  such 
tell  them  when  and  how'  to  make  the  cross,  to  fast,  feast,  confess,  com¬ 
mune,  and  the  like ;  and  the  only  practical  effect  of  their  religion  of 
course,  is  to  cause  the  ])erforinance  of  such  ceremonies.  In  this  statr 
their  minds  rest  perfectly  indifferent  and  spiritually  dead.  No  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  been  found  anywhere.  Efforts  to  excite  such  a  spirit, 
however,  have  not  l>een  in  ^'ain.  The  missionaries  are  indee<l  IcKiked 
upon  as  chargtmble  with  great  heresies,  and  none  the  less  so  for  being 
the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin ;  who,  probably  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  I'tapal  missionaries,  are  generally  regarded  as  heresiardi* 
But  the  Armenian  church  does  not  imitate  the  exclusiveness  of  Rome, 
in  ctmdemning  as  heirs  of  perdition,  all  w’ho  are  without  its  pale ;  and 
its  members  are  taught  to  regard  other  Christians  as  holding  indeed 
to  doctrines  and  rites  inferior  to  theirs,  but  as  members  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Christ.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  turned  away  at  once, 
the  missionaries  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  They 
ha%*e  been  gratified  also  to  And,  that  though  the  Armenian  church  re¬ 
ceives  as  decidedly  as  any  other,  the  canons  and  traditions  of  the 
Fathers  in  addition  to  the  word  of  God,  as  its  standard  of  faith  and 
practice,  still,  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  when  the  question 
of  paramount  authority  is  started,  alw'ays  decides  in  favour  of  the 
Senptures.  They  are  considered  and  felt  to  be  of  binding  authority, 
and  an  appeal  to  them  in  argument  is  generally  Anal  and  satisfsctory. 
Thus  a  Arm  support  is  found  for  appeals  to  the  conscience ;  and  the 
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conunon  people  have  often  been  seen  to  feel  the  force  of  the  plain 
preaching  of  the  gtwpel,  and  to  listen  to  it  with  interest.  In  some 
places,  es|>eciallv  in  Bukoo  and  Shamakhy,  the  most  pleasing  fruits 
have  attended  tne  dispensation  of  divine  truth.  In  the  former  place, 
a  few,  and  in  the  latter,  twenty-five  or  thirty,  meet  together  privately 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  attending  to  other  means  of 
grace,  and  have  virtually  separated  from  their  church.  With  them 
the  brethren  corrt*spond  by  letter ;  and  also  send  them  religious 
treatises  in  manuscript,  which,  not  being  subject  to  the  censorship, 
can  be  more  explicit  in  doctrine  than  if  they  were  printed.  En¬ 
couraging  hoj>es  are  entertained  that  they  will  persevere  unto  the  end ; 
and  information  as  late  as  August  4th,  1831,  says,  '*that  many  awak¬ 
ened  souls  in  Shamakhy  and  Hakoo  go  on  with  firmness  in  the  midst 
of  the  opposition  they  have  to  encounter.”  *  Vol.  1.  pp.  312 — 314. 

As  to  the  political  condition  of  the  Armenians,  the  rapa< 
clous  encroachments  of  Russia  must  be  regarded  as,  for  them, 
a  fortunate  circumstance;  for,  although  they  have  always  been 
better  treated  by  the  Ottomans  than  any  other  class  of  their 
Christian  subjects,  still,  they  were  exposed  to  both  injustice  and 
insult;  and  they  have  consequently  hailed  the  brutal  ifoos  as 
their  deliverers.  The  tide  of  emigration  is,  in  fact,  Howing  so 
strong  into  the  Russian  territory,  as  to  threaten  to  leave  the  Otto¬ 
man  provinces  without  a  Christian  population.  Erzeroom,  which, 
previously  to  the  Russian  invasion,  contained  11,733  Turkish 
and  4()4o  Christian  houses,  (about  80,000  souls,)  was  found  de¬ 
serted  by  all  the  Christian  population,  except  120  Armenian  and 
48  Papal  Armenian  families  ;  and  of  its  former  (>600  shops,  3000 
were  shut !  Should  an  Armenian  population  again  assemble 
there,  it  would  be  an  important  centre  for  missionary  operations. 
The  province  of  Erivan,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  before  the 
war,  contained  only  12,0(K)  families  in  302  villages,  is  stated  now 
to  comprise  a  ]K)pulation  of  14,000  Armenian  and  8000  Moslem 
families,  inhabiting  502  villages.  Whatever  be  the  motives  ol‘ 
ambition  w  hich  instigate  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia  in  continu¬ 
ally  pushing  forward  her  frontier  southward  and  eastward,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  political  consequences  of  her  ag¬ 
grandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  two  Mohammedan  empires 
which  are  receding  before  her  armies,  the  Christian  politician 
cannot  regard  without  satisfaction  the  political  redemption  of 
these  countries  from  the  blighting  influence  of  Turkish  and 
Persian  barbarism  and  intolerance. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  forbids  our 
giving  an  account  of  the  visit  paid  by  the  Travellers  to  the  Nes- 
torians  of  Ourmiah,  who,  of  all  the  Oriental  Christians,  appear  to 
exhibit  the  most  favourable  disposition  for  receiving  the  light  of 
Scriptural  religion.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  American 
Hoard  of  Missions  have  taken  measures  to  commence  a  mission 
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among  them  ;  ami  ‘  they  hope  soon,'  we  are  toM,  ‘  with  the  lean 
‘  of  Providenee,  to  oecupy  a  number  of  new  stations  in  that  pin 
‘  of  the  world.'  We  eannot  l>etter  conehide  this  artiele  than  with 
the  following  striking  ol>servations  u]>on  the  importanee  of  it. 
tempting  the  moral  recovery  of  these  nominally  Christian  cororau- 
nities. 

'  Another  im|>ortant  consideration  is,  thr  refation  in  which  (hest 
ncminnl  Christians  stand  toward  Mohammedans. — Their  present  in- 
Huenct'  is  exctvdingly  to  l>e  deprecated.  'Die  nioslem  has  hitherto 
known  Christianity  only  as  the  ndigion  of  the  Christians  aroTind  him. 
And  in  such  a  position  are  they  placed  hy  his  oppressive  laws,  that,  in 
all  the  associations  of  his  earlier  and  his  rip'r  years,  they  occupy  the 
rank  of  despised  inferiors.  Such  too,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  is  their  con¬ 
duct,  that  he  has  ever  Ix'en  ahle  to  h»ok  uixm  the  comparative  jiractical 
effects  of  their  Christianity  and  of  his  Mohammedanism  with  self-con¬ 
gratulation.  Never  in  the  course  of  their  history,  have  Mohammedtm 
wen  brought  in  contact  with  any  form  of  Christianity  that  was  not  t«> 
degenerate  in  its  rites,  its  doctrines,  and  its  effects,  to  lie  worthy  ef 
their  esteem.  Preach  to  him  Christianity,  therefore,  and  the  moslein 
understands  you  to  invite  him  to  embrace  a  religion  which  he  ha» 
always  n^garded  as  l>eneath  him,  and  as  less  l>eneficial  than  his  own. 

*  fiut  their  influence  may  lie  made  to  lie  as  salutary  as  it  is  noi 
deleterious.  Indeed  the  missionary,  when  he  sees  the  pecuniary  op¬ 
pressions,  civil  disabilities,  and  systematic  contempt,  to  which,  after 
centuries  of  unshaken  endurance,  they  still  persevcringly  submit  for 
their  religion,  when  a  profession  of  ^Iohammedanism  would  at  any 
moment  bring  relief  from  them  all ;  and  is  led  to  wonder  at  the  sted- 
fastness  %vith  which  they  have  clung  to  the  mere  form  of  religion  so 
long  after  they  have  lost  its  power  ;  will  perceive  in  it  the  orderings  «f 
a  wise  Providence,  that  a  door  might  lie  kept  open  through  which 
missionaries  may  enter,  and  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  tht 
centre  of  the  otherwise  im]>enetrable  bulwarks  within  w’hich  Moham¬ 
medanism  has  intrenched  itself.  If  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  haw 
prejudici'd  moslems  against  it,  and  the  ungodly  lives  of  its  iirofesams 
give  them  complacency  in  their  own  corruptions,  present  to  them 
Christianity  in  its  purity,  exemplified  in  lives  of  piety,  and  their 
apology  for  ri'jt'cting  it  must  vanish ;  the  glory  of  their  ow’n  religion 
must  lx*  tumctl  into  shame.  Let  every  missionary  station  raise  up 
from  the  corrupt  nuiss  of  nominal  Christians  around  it,  a  goodh 
number  of  true  followers  of  the  Lamb,  and  it  will  be  a  city  set  on  a 
hill  which  cannot  be  hid,  a  light  to  lighten  the  gentiles  also.  Had  tlw 
churchta  of  the  East  remained  as  w'hen  the  apostles  planted  them,  h(m 
long  since  would  Mohammedanism  have  shrunk  away  from  their  holy 
contact  ?  Or  rather,  would  it  have  ever  existed  }  Restore  to  them 
their  primitive  purity,  therefore,  and  the  prop  upon  w’hich  Moham¬ 
medanism  has  so  long  stayed  itself,  is  gone,  and  it  must  fall.  Remote 
it  from  the  darkne^ss.  where,  like  an  unsightly  weed,  it  has  grown  •> 
rankly,  into  the  noimtide  hlaae  of  true  religion,  and  it  must  wither  and 
dit'.-  ■  Vol.  II.  pp.  334,  .‘135. 
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Art.  n*  Dofm'stic  Manners  and  Social  Condition  of  the  IVkite,  Co^ 
loured f  and  Xegro  Population  of  the  fVest  Indies,  By  Airs.  Car- 
micljacl,  five  years  a  Resident  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.  In 
t\vi»  Volumes.  12mo.  pp.  674.  Price  21j.  London^  1833. 

1  r  those  volumes  had  not  a  lady's  name  prefixed  to  them,  we 

*  should  be  led  to  pronounce  the  book  one  of  the  veriest  catch¬ 
penny  publications  that  ever  fell  under  our  notice.  The  charge 
of  twenty  one  .shillings  for  two  slight,  trashy  duodecimos  of  this 
description,  is  Urn  had.  Hut  j>erhaps  the  work  is  intendeil  for  the 
I»eru8al  only  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  exorbitant  price  put 
upm  it,  is  l>enevolently  designed  to  preclude  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  any  in  the  lower  grades  of  society,  lest  the  picture  of 
negro  happiness  which  it  di.splays,  should  breed  discontent  with 
their  own  far  inferior  lot  in  this  country,  where,  ‘  as  negroes  wlio 

*  have  been  in  Kngland  complain,  “  there  is  noting  for 

—and  they  should,  with  Admiral  Harrington,  wish  they  had  been 
K)rn  AVest  India  slaves. 

Hut  seriously ;  that  a  woman  should  be  found  putting  herself 
forward,  or  consenting  to  1k‘  put  forward,  as  the  vindicator  of 
such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  cannot  but  excite  deep  disgust.  Mrs.  Carmichael 
(loos  not,  indeed,  defend  the  flogging  of  female  slaves,  the  un¬ 
bridled  licentiousness  of  the  slave-drivers,  the  tarring  and  feather¬ 
ing  of  mis.sionaries,  the  burning  of  chapels,  and  the  Hogging  of 
negroes  for  attending  prayer  meetings.  She  does  not  directly 
apologise  for  all  these  things ;  but  she  comes  forward  to  tell  us, 
that  the  abettors  of  all  these  things  have  been  vilified, — that  the 
slaves,  whipped  and  unwhip]>ed,  are  all  most  happy,  the  nlantcrs 
most  humane  and  paternal,  and  the  missionaries  most  mischievous. 
Either  she  believes  all  this,  or  she  does  not.  If  she  does,  she  is 
the  most  credulous  of  dupes.  If  she  does  not,  she  only  affords 
in  her  own  }>erson,  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  eH’ects  of  ‘a  five 
‘  years’  residence'  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies. 

With  us,  we  must  frankly  confess,  tlic  testimony  of  a  witness 
who  had  s])cnt  only  live  months  in  a  sugar  colony,  would  have 
much  more  weight  than  that  of  one  who  had  spent  five  years  under 
tlie  same  circumstances.  If  we  wished  to  ascertain  the  internal 
condition  of  any  of  our  gaols  or  penitentiaries,  or  the  character  of 
their  inmates,  wc  should  not  select  the  wife  of  one  of  the  old 
gaolers  as  the  most  competent  witness,  nor  even  the  chaplain's 
lady,  especially  if  wc  knew  that  the  said  chaplain  and  gaoler  com¬ 
plained  loudly  that  the  prison  was  vilified,  and  dcj)recated  all 
mischievous  interference  with  their  respective  prerogatives.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  we  have,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
blave-flogging,  the  evidence  of  this  lady,  five  years  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad,  and,  in  tlat  opposition  to  it, 
the  testimonv  of  another  witnc.ss  who  s|K'nt  but  three  months  in 
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Jamaica.  It  is  true,  that  the  former  ought  to  know  more  about 
the  matter,  and  it  is  difTicult  to  believe  that  slie  does  not.  Never, 
theless,  we  must  deem  Mr.  Whiteley  the  more  credible  witness. 
First  let  Mrs.  Carmichael  be  heard. 

'  It  is  a  ih-licatc  matter  upon  which  I  am  about  to  treat ;  but  I  will 
not  shrink  fnnn  stating  facts.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  few  negro 
servants  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  other  been  whipped,  though 
rarely  after  manhood  ;  that  is,  whipped  with  a  switch,  or,  if  for  a  very 
flajjrnnt  offence,  perliaps  with  a  horse-whip. 

‘  Such  punishments  do  take  place  on  almost  all  estates,  though  not 
fre<piently,  and,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  never  for  faults  which  w'ould 
not  in  Kngland  subject  the  offender  to  punishment  of  a  far  more 
serious  nature.  Now,  without  going  further,  I  would  ask,  in  what 
does  the  young  negro  differ  from  the  apprentice,  the  school-boy,  or  any 
young  jH*r8on  in  Kngland  }  Are  not  thieving  apprentices  flogged, — 
and  disobedient  chililren,  and  idle  school  boys,  and  all,  at  the  will,  or 
caprice,  ’ it  may  Ik',  of  those  who  have  authority  over  them  ?  Or  in 
what  particular  does  the  grown-up  negro,  who  perjures  himself  or 
commits  other  gross  offences,  differ  from  the  man  who,  for  similar 
crimes,  is  sentenced  by  a  magistrate  to  be  whipped  }  If  there  be  the 
same  criminality,  the  punishment  must  be  equally  just.  Does  the 
proprietor  of  a  negro  not  feel  for  his  fellow  creatures,  upon  such  oc¬ 
casions? — some  say,  he  cannot  feel,  he  cannot  be  humane,  if  he 

iiunishes  his  negro.  This,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  miserable  argument 
)oes  the  tender  and  affectionate,  but  conscientious  parent,  feel  nothing 
for  his  child  when  he  punishes.it  for  the  commission  of  a  fault  ?  Does 
the  foreman  <»f  a  jury  not  feel  when  he  delivers  his  verdict  of  guilty? 
And  will  any  one  deny  to  a  judge  a  kindly  feeling — all  sentiment  of 
sympathy  and  pity,  because  he  at  times  pronounces  sentence  of  death 
U|M)n  the  guilty  criminal  ? 

*  Sup|)ose  a  negro  steals  provisions  from  his  neighbour's  grounds, 
though  nt>t  at  first  to  a  great  extent ;  he  is  pardoned,  but  the  master 
remunerates  the  other.  Tlie  offence  is  committed  a  second  time,  and 
another  pardon  follows  to  the  thief,  and  remuneration  again  must  be 
made  to  the  other  slave,  who,  unless  that  were  done,  would  beat  the 
aggressor  with  tlie  utmost  cruelty.  Is  it  not  apparent  in  such  cases, 
that  some  ])unishment  is  necessary  ?  Now  the  question  has  hitherto 
bt'en,  u'hat  punishment  ?  I  admit  the  cruelty  of  all  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  find  the  British  legislature  sanctioning  the  infliction  of 
murderous  punishment  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is 
contended,  the  state  of  discipline  rt*quired  in  the  army,  renders  it  ne¬ 
cessity  :  and  is  it  not  certain,  that  a  system  of  discipline  is  necessary 
in  a  colony  where  the  negro  {wnulation  out-number  the  free,  twenty- 
ftdd  }  (fovernment,  which  settled  the  colonies,  and  sanctioned  slave 
lalnair,  no  doubt  perceived  this ;  and  in  granting  the  jMJwer  of  inflicting 
a  o»r|H»ral  i)unishment  to  onc-cighth  part  of  the  extent  of  that  sanc¬ 
tioned  ill  the  army,  conceived  it  necessary  in  the  then  state  of  West 
Imlia  society.  It  is  a  power  which  matf  lie  abused ;  and  which  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  l)c  continued  one  hour  beyond  the  time  that  necessity 
renders  it  imjH'rative  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  occasions  do 
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arise,  when  that  niH^essity  ih  far  more  apparent  than  it  ever  is  in  the 
aruiv,  whether  we  look  to  the  diiference  oetwoen  negro  and  £uro})eaii 
character,  or  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  free,  over 
the  negro  population  ;  and  I  contend,  that  the  slave  proprietor,  yield¬ 
ing  to  this  necessity,  does  not  prove  that  he  is  destitute  of  feeling, — 
for  I  have  minutely  examined  the  subject,  and  1  never  yet  found  in 
any  one  instance  of  corporal  punishment,  that  the  master  had  not  l)een 
driven  to  it  by  a  repetition  of  such  conduct,  to  which  no  one,  as  a 
master,  could  submit.  • 

*  It  is  true,  that  hitherto  every  proprietor  of  a  negro  has  considered 
slavery  to  consist  in  his  having  ])ower  over  his  slave,  in  so  far  as  to 
punish  him  to  the  amount  of  thirty* nine  lashes.  Now  the  |K>int  we 
have  to  attend  to  is,  whether  such  punishments  do  ever  take  place  to 
that  amount ;  and  if  they  do,  what  are  the  occasions  u]X)n  which  such 
punishments  are  intiicted? — have  masters  lieen  actuated  by  caprice 
and  whim  ? — and  have  they  justly  earned  the  character  of  inhumanity? 
Kvery  thing  1  have  seen  leads  me  to  state  conscientiously,  that  the 
punishment  of  thirty-nine  lashes  seldom  takes  place ;  and  certainly 
never  fur  an  offence  tliat  would  not  be  followed,  in  Scotland,  by  trans- 
iKirtutiun  for  life,  and  in  England  most  likely  by  capital  punishment. 
When  punisliment  is  considered  necessary,  1  have  too  often  witnessed 
the  distress  of  a  master ;  and  have  known  myself  what  it  was  to  feel 
real  jiaiii,  when  this  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  serious 
misconduct  in  negroes,  in  whom  1  was  really  interested,  and  whose 
misconduct,  I  knew  from  exjierience,  could  not  be  otherwise  corrected. 

*  In  former  times,  the  managers  employed  uiion  estates  were  not 
always  possessed  of  those  patient  and  humane  dis|K)sitions,  which  all 
who  unuertake  the  management  of  negroes  ought  certainly  to  have ; 
but  this  remark  1  make  not  from  my  own  personal  observation,  but 
from  what  I  have  often  heard  stated  by  many  in  common  conversation, 
in  the  West  Indies.  They  were  seldom  men  of  any  education,  and 
ignorant  how  to  treat  the  negro ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  carried  punishment  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  But  even  then, 
there  were  many  humane  managers,  whom  the  negroes  looked  up  to 
with  real  regard. 

‘  Managers  are  now  generally  a  different  de8cripti(»n  of  {persons — 
many  of  them  are  well  informed,  superior  men.  If  I  am  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  the  negroes  from  many  different  estates,  whom  I  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with,  the  kindness  of  the  managers  on 
the  different  estates  to  which  they  belonged  was  conspicuous. 

*  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  have  the  same  unlimited  confidence  in 
overseers ;  for,  although  they  have  it  not  in  their  j)ower  to  exercise  any 
cnielty  upon  the  negroes,  in  the  way  of  excessive  cor{>oral  punishment, 
yet  they  can  annoy  them,  in  many  other  ways,  especially  by  reporting 
faults  in  exaggerated  colours.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  32G — ^2. 

Now  for  Mr.  Whitcley. 

*  1  resided  on  New  Ground  estate,  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  and,  exclusive  of  some  occasional  absences’, 
altogether  full  seven  we^s;  and,  during  that  period,  1  witnessed  with 
uiy  own  eyes  the  regular  flogging  of  upwards  of  tw'cnty  negroes.  ^  1 
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heard  also  of  many  other  netjroes  beinj?  flogj^  by  order  of  the  a?er« 
seer  and  l)ook-kt‘epers,  in  the  field,  while  I  resided  on  the  phintatioa, 
Inniides  the  cases  which  came  under  my  own  personal  oWrvatHm. 
Neither  do  I  include  in  this  account  the  slighter  Hoggings  indicted  by 
the  drivers  in  superintending  the  working  gangs, — which  I  shall  notice 
afterwards. 


*  The  following  arc  additional  cases  of  which  T  have  a  distinct  rccol- 
h*ction.  But  I  have  retained  the  priKjise  date  of  only  one  of  these 
cases  (the  12th),  from  having  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  almost  til 
my  papers,  in  consequence  of  the  threats  of  the  fkdonial  Unionists. 


my  papers,  in  consequence  or  me  inreats  ot  me  t'Oioniai  unionists. 

‘  1st.  A  slave  employed  in  the  boiling>house.  lie  was  a  very  stout 
negro,  and  uncommonly  well  dressed  for  a  slave.  He  \vas  laitl  down 


on  the  ground,  held  by  two  men,  and  Hogged  on  the  naked  breech  in 
the  mmle  I  have  descrilied,  receiving  IM)  lashes.  I  was  afternurds 


assured  by  one  of  the  IwHik-keepers,  that  this  negro  had  really  com¬ 
mitted  no  offence,  but  the  overseer  had  him  punished  to  spite  a  book¬ 


keeper  under  whose  charge  the  slave  was  at  the  time,  and  with  whom 
he  nad  a  difference  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  flog  the  book-keeper,  he 
flogged  the  slave.  Such  at  least  was  the  account  I  received  from  t 
third  party,  another  laM»k-keeper.  I  could  scarcely  have  given  credit 
to  such  an  allegation,  had  I  not  heard  of  similar  cases  on  other  planti* 
tions,  on  authority  I  had  no  cause  to  doubt. 


‘  2nd  &  3rd.  Two  young  women.  This  punishment  took  place  one 
evening  on  the  barliecue,  where  pimento  is  dried.  Mr.  M‘Lean,  the 
overseer,  and  I,  were  sitting  in  the  window-seat  of  his  hall ;  and  I  wis 
just  remarking  to  him  that  I  observed  the  drivers  took  great  pride  in 
being  able  to  crack  their  whips  loud  and  well.  While  we  were  thus 
conversing,  the  gang  of  young  slaves,  employed  in  plucking  pimento, 
came  in  %vith  their  basket-loads.  Tlie  head  book-keeper,  as  usual, 
procetMleil  to  examine  the  baskets,  to  a.sccrtain  that  each  slave  had  duly 
performed  the  task  allottetl.  The  ba.skets  of  two  poor  girls  were  pro¬ 
nounced  deficient  ;  and  the  l>ook-keeper  immediately  ordered  them  to 
Im*  flogged.  The  overseer  did  not  interfere,  nor  ask  a  single  question, 
the  matter  not  being  deemed  of  sulficient  importance  to  require  hi* 
interference,  though  this  t(H>k  place  within  a  few  yards  of  the  open 
window  where  we  were  sitting.  One  of  the  girls  was  instantly  laid 
down,  her  back  parts  uncoverwl  in  the  usual  brutal  and  indecent  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  driver  ctunmenced  flogging— every  stnike  upon  her  flesh 
giving  a  loud  crack,  and  the  wretched  creature  at  the  same  time  call¬ 
ing  tmt  in  agony,  “  Lord  !  Lord  !  Lord  !  **  “  That,*'  said  the  over¬ 

seer,  turning  to  me,  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  “  that  is  the  best  cracking, 
by  (i — d  !  ”  The  other  female  was  then  flt>gged  also  on  the  bare  poa- 
tcritirs,  but  not  quite  so  severely.  They  received,  as  usual,  each  39 
lashes. 


‘  1th  &  5th.  (>n  another  iHxasion  I  saw*  two  girls,  from  10  to  IS 
years  of  age,  flogged  bv  order  of  the  overseer.  They  belonged  to  the 
second  gang,  employed  in  cane-weeding,  and  were  accused  of  haring 
lieen  idle  that  morning.  Tw'o  other  girls  of  the  same  age  were 
brought  up  to  hold  them  down.  They  got  each  39. 

*  6th  &  7th.  After  this  I  saw  two  young  men  fltigged  (very  sc- 
vert'ly)  in  the  cn»>|HT’s  yard.  I  did  not  learn  their  offence. 
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<  8th.  Oil  another  occasion,  a  man  in  the  road  leading  from  New 
Ground  to  Golden  Spring.  We  met  this  man  while  riding  out,  and 
for  8«nue  offence  which  1  did  not  learn,  (for  by  that  time  I  had  found 
niT  inquiries  on  such  points  had  become  offensive,)  the  overseer  called 
A  driver  from  the  fielu,  and  ordered  him  39  on  the  spot. 

‘Oth^:  IfUh.  Two  young  men,  liefore  breakfast,  for  having  slept 
too  long.  They  were  mule-drivers,  and  it  being  then  crop  time,  they 
had  Ihhmi  two  days  and  a  night  previously  at  W'ork  without  sleep.  As 
the  overseer  and  I  were  going  out  at  day-break  (the  sun  was  not  yet 
up),  we  found  them  only  putting  their  harness  on  their  mules.  They 
ought,  according  to  the  regulations  then  prescribed  on  the  plantation, 
to  have  been  out  half  an  hour  siHmer ;  and  for  this  offence  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  hewing. 

Mlth.  A  girl  who  had  been  missing  for  some  days,  having  ab- 
scondinl  from  the  plantation  for  fear  of  punishment. 

^  1  shall  mention  only  two  other  cases  which  particularly  excited  my 
svin|mthy  ;  for,  after  a  few  weeks,  although  my  moral  abhorrence  of 
slavery  continued  to  increase,  my  sensibility  to  the  sight  of  physical 
suffering  was  so  greatly  abated,  that  a  common  flogging  no  longer 
affiTted  me  to  the  very  painful  degree  that  I  at  first  experienced. 

*  1*2.  The  first  of  these  two  cases  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  the 
mother  of  several  children.  She  was  brought  up  to  the  overseer’s  door 
one  morning  ;  and  one  of  the  drivers  who  came  with  her,  accused  her 
of  hanng  stolen  a  fowl.  Some  feathers,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
her  hut,  were  exhibited  as  evidence  of  her  guilt.  The  overseer  askiKl 
her  if  she  would  ])ay  for  the  fowl.  She  said  something  in  reply  which 
1  did  not  clearly  understand.  The  question  was  repeated,  and  a  similar 
reply  again  given.  The  overseer  then  said,  **  Put  her  down.”  On 
this  the  woman  set  u])  a  shriek,  and  rent  the  air  with  her  cries  of 
terror.  Her  countenance  grew  quite  ghastly,  and  her  lijis  bec*ame 
pall-  and  livid.  I  was  close  to  her,  and  {)articulai^  noticed  her  re- 
m.arkal)le  aspect  and  expression  of  countenance.  Tlie  overseer  swore 
fearfully,  and  re]>cated  his  order — “  Put  her  down.”  The  woman 
then  craved  permission  to  tie  some  covering  round  her,  which  she  was 
allowed  to  do.  She  was  then  extended  on  the  ground,  and  held  down 
by  two  negroes.  Her  gown  and  shift  were  literally  torn  from  her 
liack,  and,  thus  brutally  exposed,  she  was  subjected  to  the  cart- whip. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  this  |)oor  creature  was  inhumanly  severe. 
She  was  a  woman  somewhat  plump  in  her  {>ersou,  and  the  whip  being 
wielded  with  great  vigour,  every  stroke  cut  deep  into  the  flesh.  She 
writhed  and  twisted  her  body  violently  under  the  infliction — moaning 
loudly,  but  uttering  no  exiilanation  in  words,  except  once  when  she 
cried  out,  intreating  that  her  nakedness  might  not  be  indecently  cx- 
posi'd  ;  ap|)earing  to  suffer,  from  matronly  modesty,  even  more  acutely 
on  account  of  her  indecent  ex]>osurc,  than  the  cruel  laceration  of  her 
biKly.  Hut  the  overseer  only  noticed  her  appeal  by  a  brutal  reply,  (too 
gross  to  be  rejHnited,)  and  the  flogging  continued.  Disgusted  as  1  was, 
1  witnessed  the  whole  to  a  close.  I  numbered  the  lashes,  stroke  by 
stroke,  and  counted  — thus  exceeding  by  eleven  the  number  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  colonial  law  to  be  inflicted  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
master  or  manager.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  the 
VOL.  x.^N.s.  3  A 
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numlH'F  of  39  labhcs  cxcco<le<l,  but  I  never  knew  the  overseer  or 
heail  l)ook-keoper  give  less  than  39.  Tliis  poor  victim  was  shockingly 
lacerated.  When  |KTmittcd  to  rise,  slie  again  shriekcxl  violently.  The 
overseer  swore  roughly,  and  threatened,  if  she  was  not  quiet,  to  put 
her  down  again.  He  then  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  the  hot-house  or 
hoo])ital,  and  put  in  the  stiarks.  She  was  to  be  confined  in  the 
stocks  for  several  nights,  while  she  worked  in  the  tmrd  during  the 
day  at  light  work.  She  ivas  too  severely  manglixl  to  be  able  to  go  to 
the  field  fi»r  some  days.  This  fit^gging  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Sep. 
tember. 

*  13th.  The  fh^;ging  of  an  old  man,  about  GO  years  of  age,  is  the 
last  case  I  shall  mcntiiui.  He  was  the  third  driver  u|)on  the  estate,.- 
there  being  five  altogether,  whose  sole  employment  was  literally  drivings 
or  coercing  by  the  whip,  the  negro  population  to  laUmr.  With  this 
old  man  I  had  had  some  conversation,  and  felt  particularly  interested  in 
him,  for  his  silvery  locks  and  something  in  nis  as|H'ct  remindeil  me 
powerfully  of  my  aged  father,  w'htuu  I  had  left  in  England.  lie  bad 
licen  upon  the  estate  a  gretU  number  of  years.  lie  told  me,  tliat  not 
one  of  the  negroes  Wlonging  to  the  gang  he  uTought  in  when  he  first 
came  to  New  Ground,  was  now  olive.  He  came  up  to  the  oversoer’i 
door  at  sliell-blow  one  day,  and  gave  in,  as  is  the  practice,  on  a  tally 
or  bit  of  notched  stick,  his  account  of  the  half  day's  work  of  the  gang 
he  superintended.  The  overseer  was  dissatisfied,  said  it  was  insuN 
ficient,  and  orderetl  him  to  get  a  fiiigging.  The  old  man  said,  *^Wcll, 
Busha,  me  could  have  done  no  better,  had  you  been  standing  bv." 
Then,  groaning  deeply,  he  laid  down  his  staff  and  whip,  unloo^  liii 
clothes,  and  lay  quietly  donm  to  be  Hogged  without  being  held.  One 
of  the  other  drivers,  who  had  been  called  forward,  appeared  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  perform  the  office  ;  but,  on  the  overseer  swearing  a  naigb 
oath  or  two,  he  proceeded  to  inflict  the  usual  punishment  of  39  lash^ 
The  old  man,  looking  up  in  the  overseer’s  face  imploringly,  cried  out 
after  evt'ry’  stroke  for  several  minutes,  “  Busha  !  Busha  !  Busha !  ** 
but,  seeing  no  signs  of  relenting,  he  ceased  to  call  on  him,  exprt^ssiat 
his  feelings  only  by  groans.  1  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sight,  and 
felt  at  the  moment  that  these  groans  were  an  uwTul  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  Him  who  hearcth  the  cry  of  the  oppressed.  W’hen  the 
punishment  was  over,  and  the  p<xir  man  arose,  the  other  drivers  Kwdied 
at  each  other  and  shoitk  their  heads,  but  uttered  not  a  w'ord.  They 
dared  not.’  • 

Mrs.  ('arniicbael  denies,  that  negroes  are  bard  worked  in  the 
West  Indies  at  any  time; — she  denies  that  it  is  possible  to  over¬ 
work  a  negro.  ‘  Even  if  punishment,  corporal  punishment,  were 


•  “  TbriH;  Months  in  Jamaica  in  1832.”  Bv  Henry  Whiteley.  A 
tract  which  we  should  a{>ologizc  for  not  having  lonp  since  recommended 
to  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers,  had  not  its  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  by  tiic  Anti-Slavery  Society  rendered  it  quite  uimecessary  for  us 
to  say  any  thing  by  way  of  authenticating  its  revolting  statements,  or 
ettmmending  them  to  public  notice. 
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‘  resorted  to,  it  is  not,’  she  afBrma,  ‘  drcailcd  by  them  half  so 
^  much  as  work,'"  (Vol.  I.  p.  96.)  Cane-hole  digging,  which  she 
says  she  has  watched  for  a  length  of  time,  ^  is  literally  nothing 

*  when  compared  with  ploughing,  reaping,  or  mowing,’  in  this 
country  !  ^  The  weight  of  tnc  hoes  are  hy  no  means  unwieldy  or 

*  heavy.'  (p.  96.)  We  know  not  whether  this  last  sentence  is 
West  India  grammar;  hut  the  grammar  is  good  enough  for  the 
hold  untruth  which  it  conveys,  and  for  which  an  hour's  handling 
of  a  West  India  hoe  would  be  no  dispro|X)rtionatc  punishment.  ‘ 

Hut  why  notice  these  flimsy  volumes  P  The  West  India  ques* 
tion  is  settled ;  why  rake  up  old  quarrels,  and  waste  time  in  lOTSsh 
confuting  detected  and  now  useless  falsehoods?  Our  answer 
is,  that  even  such  a  work  as  this,  despicable  as  it  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  yet  when  pufled  into  notice  by  Quarterly  Reviewers  and 
tnc  enemies  of  missionary  labours,  may  have  a  ]Kmicious  influ¬ 
ence,  as  seeming  to  possess  the  weight  of  personal  testimony,  to 
those  who  are  not  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  cross-examining 
die  witness.  The  volumes  abound  with  the  most  direct  contra¬ 
dictions  throughout,  exhibiting  an  utter  carelessness  of  assertion, 
or  a  very  singular  incoherence  of  ideas.  Rut  these  inconsistencies 
of  statement  arc  such  as  it  requires  some  little  penetration  to  make 
palpable.  We  have  amused  ourselves  by  fancying  Mrs.  Car¬ 
michael  giving  evidence,  upon  oath,  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  under  the  examination  of  a  counsel.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  what  would  have  been 
the  result. 

Q.  You  resided  some  years  in  two  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

A,  I  was  for  flve  years  a  resident  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad, 
which  I  employed  ^  in  minute  personal  investigation,  keeping  a 
‘journal  of  what  I  saw.' 

Q.  What  was  the  general  result  of  your  flve  years’  observ¬ 
ation  P 

A,  ^  Though  going  out  highly  prejudiced  on  the  popular  side, 

‘  I  should  be  guilty  of  the.  grossest  misrepresentation,  did  I  not 
‘  state  things  to  be,  in  a//  respects^  as  regards  master  and  slave, 
‘  totally  the  reverse  of  what  the  popular  belief  is*’'  (Vol.  I.  p.310.) 

Q.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
the  slaves  are  over-worked,  driven  with  the  cart-whip,  or  other* 
wise  ill-treated. 

A.  None  whatever.  ‘  I  never  saw  a  whip  once  used^  cither 

*  by  the  driver  or  by  any  other  person  ;  neither  did  1  ever  bear 
‘  a  negro  complain  of  such  a  thing,  although  I  often  used  to 
‘  make  inquiry.’  (II.  p.  4.) 

Q.  Then  they  have  no  dread  of  punishment  P 

A,  Even  if  corporal  punishment  were  resorted  to,  it  is  not 
‘  dreaded  by  them  half  so  much  as  work.’  (I.  p.  96.) 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  are  indifferent  as  to  corpori) 
punishment. 

A.  Quite  the  contrary.  ‘  Old  West  India  proprietors  can 
‘  recollect  the  time  when  the  best  negroes  they  had,  looked 

*  upon  flogging  as  no  disgrace.  No  one  can  now  say  this  is 

*  the  case.  I  have  known  many  negroes  |M)ssessing  such  fine 

*  feelings,  that,  were  they  to  he  flogged,  I  feel  confident  that 
‘  their  first  act  would  l>e  to  commit  suicide, — though  the  ma- 
‘  jority  of  negroes  have  not  indeed  attained  this  mental  supe- 
‘  rioritv.Mll.  p.  7.) 

y.  Is  it  then  the  negroes  of  fine  feelings  only  who  dread  punish, 
ment  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  this.  ‘  It  cannot  he  denied  that  corporal 
t  punishment  is  a  dread,  and  tends  to  keep  all  had  characters  in 
‘  order.’  (p.  (>.) 

Q.  And  yet  it  is  never  employed  ? 

.4.  ‘  In  former  times,  the  managers  employed  upon  estates 
‘  were  not  always  possessed  of  those  patient  and  humane  dis- 
‘  positions  which  all  who  undertake  the  management  of  negroei 
‘  ought  certainly  to  have,  'fhey  were  seldom  men  of  any  edu- 
‘  cation,  and  ignorant  how  to  treat  the  negro ;  and  there  is  reason 
‘  to  believe  that  they  carrietl  punishment  to  an  unwarrantable 
‘  length.’  (I.  p.  3.31.) 

Q.  Then  the  ]X)pular  Wief  is  correct  as  to  farmer  Has 

any  other  improvement  taken  place  ? 

A,  ‘  Managers  formerly  often  lived  xcry  dissolute  lives,  and 
‘  this  was  a  matter  deeply  to  l)e  deploretl.’  (I.  p.  33‘2.) 

Q,  You  said  just  now,  that  punishment  is  not  dreaded  by  the 
negroes  half  so  much  as  work.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  their 
work  is  so  hard  that  they  greatly  dread  it  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  Hut  ‘  employment  is  their  abhorrence,  idleness 
‘  is  their  delight.’  (1.  p.  9(>.) 

y.  Then  they  are  never  found  working  voluntarily, — on  the 
JSunday,  for  instance. 

A.  ()n  the  contrary’ ;  ‘  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  about  the 
‘  house,  have  one  day  for  themselves  every  week — not  a  Sunday 
‘  —to  work  their  grounds.  On  such  days  they  rise  earlier,  and 
‘  work  longer,  than  they  arc  ever  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  their 
‘  master.  They  do  often  work  their  groimds  on  Sunday  also; 
‘  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this :  were  they  never  to  lift  a  hoc 
‘  on  Sunday,  they  would  still  have  an  abundance  of  food  for  them- 
‘  selves,  their  pigs  and  their  iwultry’,  and  money  for  fine  clothes  also. 

*  I  do  not  believe  that  either  English  or  colonial  law  will  pre- 
‘  vent  negroes  from  working  on  Sunday.  “  The  love  of  money  is 
‘  the  root  of  evil,*’  applies  with  great  force  to  the  negro  character; 
‘  and  I  do  not  think,  that  if  negroes  had  all  the  six  days  of  tht 
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*  week  to  work  their  own  ground,  they  would  cease  from  labour 
‘  on  the  seventh.  I  do  not  of  course  speak  of  isolated  cases, 

‘  but  of  the  majority ;  nor  is  there  wanting  practical  proof  of  this 

*  truth.  Who  labours  more  on  the  Sunday  than  the  free 
‘  negro  and  even  those  bom  free  arc  notorious  for  this.’  (II.  p. 
l()l‘.) 

Q.  Then,  as  they  are  not  unwilling  to  work  their  own  grounds, 
it  is  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  field  work  that  they  object  to — 
carr>'ing  the  manure  basket,  for  instance. 

A,  ‘  Their  carrying  manure  in  this  way  appears  disagreeable 
‘  work  ;  but  they  laugh  at  the  stranger  who  siipi^oses  it  to  be  so 
‘  to  the  negro  because  it  would  be  so  to  him.  The  truth  is,  in 
‘  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  the  negro  is  indifferent.' 
(1.  p.  105.) 

Q.  Arc  the  negroes  very  uncleanly  ? 

A,  Not  so.  ‘  The  better  sort  of  negroes  have  their  dwellings 
‘  often  extremely  neat  and  clean  :  many  a  Scotch  cottager  might 
‘  hlush  to  sec  them."  (I.  p.  130.)  ‘  All  head  peo])le  upon  estates 

‘  are  uniformly  well  dressed,  neat,  and  clean ;  and  though  it  is 

*  in  their  own  fashion,  they  look  nicer  and  much  cleaner  than 

‘  English  country  people.'  (l.  p.  153.)  ‘  Negroes  are  extremely 

‘  fond  of  bathing.'  (p.  152.) 

Q.  And  yet,  as  to  ‘  personal  cleanliness,'  you  said,  the  negro  is 

*  |x*rfectly  indifferent.' 

A,  ‘  These  sort  of  things  do  not  affect  their  }>ersonal  comfort, 

‘  because  their  whole  habits  and  manners  of  life  are  different 
‘  from  llritons :  what  are  comforts  and  pleasures  to  them,  would 
‘  not  be  so  to  us  ;  what  we  esteem  as  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
‘  of  life,  they  would  neither  thank  you  for  nor  make  use  of.'  (I. 
p.  105.)  ‘  The  negro  enjoys  his  calialou  soup  as  much  out  of 

'  his  calabash,  as  the  noblemen  does  his  turtle  soup  out  of  the 

*  finest  chased  silver.'  (p.  139.) 

y.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  negroes  have  no 
relish  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  that  they  arc 
wholly  strangers  to  them  ? 

A.  E'ar  from  it.  ‘  I  can  avouch  that  ncCToes  are  lodged  in- 
‘  finitely  letter  than,  with  few  exceptions,  the  working  popula- 
‘  tion  of  England.  Negroes  who  live  in  town  as  domestics,  have 
‘  always  a  l)oarded  floor  to  their  houses.  I  have  seen  a  few  single 

*  men  and  women  who  had  only  one  room,  but  such  houses  arc 
‘  by  no  means  common.  They  have  good  bedsteads,  bedding  of 
^  plaintain-leaf,  feather  bolster  and  pillows,  good  blanket,  sheets 
‘  and  coverlet ;  chairs,  sofa,  cupboard,  and  mahogany  table.  I 
‘  have  frequently  seen  a  side-table  with  tumblers,  and  shades  for 

*  the  candle ;  looking-glass,  two  or  three  boxes  full  of  clothes, 
‘  showy  prints  in  gilt  frames,  &c.  &c.  They  always  keep  their 
^  houses  clean  and  tidy  inside,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  stone- 
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^  ware  in  the  shape  of  plates,  tea-cups,  he. ;  but  tliesc  are  seldom 
‘  bought  by  them,  being  generally  stolen,  and  arc  regularly  dis. 

‘  playeil  merely  for  ornament— a  calihash  being  the  usual  sub. 

*  stitute  for  holding  their  victuals,  and  being  equally  clean  with 
‘  a  china  bowl,  it  is  preferred  by  them  ;  for  it  costs  nothing.’ 
(1.  pp.  140—141.) 

Q.  Nevertheless,  the  negroes  arc  quite  indifferent  to  the  com. 
forts  of  civilized  society  t 

A.  ^  Place  the  negro  in  a  comfortable  little  cottage  built  afler 
‘  the  English  fashion, — his  neat  firo-side, — his  nico-hx)king  bed, 

‘  blankets,  and  warm  curtains, — a  glass  window ;  give  him  an 
‘  English  breakfast,  tea,  and  supjxjr,  and  also  English  clothing, 

^  and  you  would  make  him  quite  as  unhapny  as  an  Englidi 
‘  ploughman  would  be  in  a  negro  house  with  negro  fare  and 
‘  clothing."  (I.  p.  126.) 

y.  The  negroes  then  have  no  ‘  nice-looking  bed "  with  blankets 
and  curtains  ? 

A,  ‘  NegrtHJs  of  character  and  rank,  being  more  civiliied,  have 

*  beilsteads  with  mosquito  curtains,  their  bedding  being  for  the 
‘  most  part  a  bag  filled  with  the  dried  plantain-lc2^.  This  I  have 
‘  myself  slept  u^wn,  and  used  in  my  own  family,  and  have  found 
‘  it  a  very  comfortable  bed  indectl.  They  have  also  a  liolster 
‘  and  pillows  of  the  same  materials ;  blankets,  (one  Witney 
‘  blanket  is  given  every  year  by  the  master,)  a  good  sheet,  and 
‘  very  often  a  nice  bed  quilt ;  the  two  latter  articles  are  furnished 
‘  by  themselves."  ‘  Many  field  ]XM)plc  have  beilsteads,  and  some 
‘  have  curtains.  The  plantain-leaf  Ixxl  is  general,  and  blankets 
‘  arc  annually  provided ;  some  have  sheets ;  but  these  are  luxuries 
^  which  many  of  them  do  not  value  and  would  not  use."  (II. 
pp.  129,  132.) 

y.  You  were  undcrstooil  to  say,  that  the  negroes  would,  by 
having  these  things  given  them,  be  rendered  very  unhappy.  Is 
this  found  to  be  the  result  ? 

A.  There  are  ‘  some  who  do  not  consider  household  furniture 
‘  as  a  comfort,  and  they  cither  s|>end  their  money  in  fine  clothes 
‘  or  in  jewellery,  or  hoard  up  their  savings."  (p.  138.) 

Q.  Hut  still,  ^  English  clothing,"  you  said,  would  make  them 
as  unhappy  as  Englisli  ploughmen  would  be  in  negro  clothing  ? 

A.  I  Ix'g  leave  to  correct  myself.  ‘  Negro  clothing  consists  of 

strong  blue  woollen  cloth,  the  same  that  is  generally  worn  by  the 
‘  lower  cla.'^ses  of  females  in  Scotland  for  }Ktticoats."  ‘  Head 
‘  negroes  iqH)n  estates,  in  full  dress  at  holiday  time,  are  extremely 
‘  g.ay.  They  have  all  fine  broad  cloth,  either  made  into  jackets; 
‘  such  as  gentlemen  very  often  wear  of  a  morning  in  the  West 

*  Indies,  or  coats:  they  have  neat  waistcoats,  either  of  black 

*  kerseymere,  or  white  jean — as  they  are  quite  aware  that  a  co- 
‘  loured  waistcoat  i>  uot  dress— their  shirt  is  always  of  hne 
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*  linen,  and  the  collar  of  a  fashionable  shape,  which,  with  the 
‘  cravat,  is  as  stiff  as  any  reasonable  dandy  could  desire.  White 
‘  jean,  or  linen  trowsers,  arc  the  usual  wear ;  all  head  {people  have 
‘  shoes,  and  all  servants  have  stockings,  and  a  long  cloth  coat ; 

‘  this  is  given  them  by  their  master ;  but  the  eountry  people  often 

*  purchase  those  articles  for  themselves.  I  have  seen  an  estate 
‘  negro  in  St.  Vincent,  dressed  at  Christmas  time  as  well  in  every 
‘  respect  as  any  gentleman  could  he ;  and  he  was  a  slave  whose 
‘  master  was,  and  had  been  long  absent :  he  told  me  every  thing 
‘  he  wore  was  of  his  own  purchasing :  he  had  a  quizsing  gloss, 

*  and  as  good  a  hat  as  any  white  man  in  the  colony ;  he  nad  a 
‘  watch  ribbon  and  key,  but  whether  or  not  he  wore  a  watch,  I 

*  cannot  tell,  as  1  did  not  put  the  question  to  him ;  but  I  have 
‘  sa*n  many  with  watehes  and  seals.  The  more  common  field 

*  pivplc  have  equally  good  shirts,  trowsers  and  waistcoats ;  but 
‘  they  have  seldom  or  ever  long  coats,  though  frequently  good 
‘  hn)ad  cloth  jackets ;  but  the  most  common  fashion  for  them  is 
‘  white  jean,  or  stri}XHl  coloured  jean  jackets.  They  do  not  often 
‘  wear  shoes,  and  never  stockings.  The  boys  are  extremely  well 
‘  dressed ;  and  as  they  all  receive  a  new  hat  at  Christmas,  this 
^  adds  to  the  general  neat  appearance  of  the  negro  population  at 
‘  that  season. 

*  As  for  the  women,  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  their  gala 
‘  dresses,  they  arc  so  various.  The  wives  or  daughters  of  estates' 

‘  head  |>eople,  have  the  Ixjst  of  course — if  1  except  domestics, 

‘  who  dress  still  gayer.  They  have  fine  worked  muslin  gowns, 

'  with  handsome  flounces ;  satin  and  sarsenet  bodices  are  very 

*  common ;  their  under  garmentr  are  of  the  best  materials,  and 
‘  they  have  either  good  cotton  or  silk  stockings  ;  their  kid  danc- 
‘  ing  shoes  arc  often  of  the  gayest  colours,  while  their  expensive 
‘  turbans  arc  ac^usted  with  a  grace  that  makes  the  dress  really 
‘  apjKar  elegant.  It  is  common  for  them  to  have  not  a  hair  dresser, 

‘  but  a  head  dresser,  or  rather  a  turban  ])uttcr  on,  upon  such  occa- 
‘  sions ;  and  for  tlie  mere  putting  on  of  the  turban,  they  pay  a  quar- 
‘  ter  dollar, — not  less  than  1«.  Id.  sterling ! !  This  is  a  custom  not 
‘  conllncd  to  domestics,  but  predominates  throughout  all  ranks  of 
‘  the  female  slave  population.  They  have  all  beautiful  handker- 
‘  chiefs  u|)on  their  necks ;  some  arc  of  British  manufacture,  but 
‘  many  are  costly  silk  ones  from  Martinique, — while  others  wear 
‘  them  of  India  muslin. 

‘  The  real  value  of  their  jewellery  is  considerable ;  it  consists 

*  of  massy  gold  ear-rings,  and  rings  ujwn  their  fingers,  coral 
"  necklaces,  and  handsome  gold  chains,  lockets,  and  other  orna- 
‘  ments  of  this  description.  The  more  common  field  female  ne- 
‘  gro,  very  often  if  elderly,  is  decked  out  in  a  very  large  ))atterned 
'  chintz ;  or  }>erhaps  the  bodice  is  made  of  this,  while  the  skirt  is 
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‘  of  muslin  ;  or,  vice  versa ^  the  skirt  chintz,  and  bodice  and 
‘  sleeves  muslin.  They  all  have  one  really  good  necklace ;  but 
‘  they  often  also  wear  along  with  it,  half  a  dozen  other  necklaces, 

‘  of  coloured  glass  heads,  such  as  light  blue,  yellow,  white,  and 
‘  pur])le.  Kvery  negro  has  a  garnet  necklace ;  all  have  ear-rings 
‘  and  rings  on  llicir  lingers :  and  at  Christinas  time,  a  handsome 
‘  new  turban  too  is  worn.  The  very  youngest  baby  is  well  dressed 
‘  at  such  a  time,  and  even  for  a  child  they  scorn  old  clothes;  in. 

‘  deed,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  same  dresses  arc  worn  twice  at 
‘  Christmas.  I  have  heard  them  say  to  each  other,  “  Look  at  so 
‘  and  St),  sec  how  mean  she  Ik*,  she  wore  that  very  same  dress  last 
‘  (niristinas.’’  ’  (I.  ])p.  141 — 47.) 

Q,  All  these  things  make  the  negroes  very  unhappy :  do  they 
not  ? 

A.  ‘  Keally  I  do  think  that  the  negroes  in  full  dress  during 
‘  the  holidays,  contented  and  ha])py  as  they  used  to  be,  was  one 
‘  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  imaginable.  Both  men  and 
‘  women  have  nice  white  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  wipe  away  the 
‘  perspiration ;  and  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  are  perfumed  with 
‘  French  lavender  water:  indeed’ - (p.  149.) 

Q*  You  have  stated  quite  enough  to  prove  how  unhappy  an 
h'nglish  ])loughinan  would  be  with  negro  fare  and  clothing.  You 
will  now  be  so  good  as  to  ex])lain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
held  slaves  often  a])pear  as  if  they  had  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them. 

A»  ‘  This  arises  from  two  causes ;  first,  that  a  sense  of  decency 
‘  is  scarcely  known  to  the  savage :  another  reason  is,  the  heat  of 
‘  the  climate.’ 

Q,  'Fhe  negro  then  you  consider  as  a  savage  ? 

A.  ‘  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  civilization  in  different 
‘  negroes,  according  to  their  style  of  every-day  dress.’  (p.  149  ) 

Q,  You  woidd  then  encourage  a  love  of  dress  ? 

A.  ‘  As  you  value  his  true  happiness,  introduce  no  artificial 
‘  wants.’  (p.  189.) 

ii.  As  all  the  negroes,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  are  well 
fed,  never  over-worked,  always  contented  and  hap])y,  will  you 
ex])lain  the  decrease  in  the  slave  population  ?  Do  they  marr)' 
early  ? 

A,  ‘  As  soon  as  a  negro  girl  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
‘  teen,  she  probably  a  husband,  and  the  male  children,  j)er- 
‘  haps  a  year  or  two  later,  wives.’  (1.  p.  131.) 

y*  By  ‘  gt'tting  husbands  and  wives,’  do  you  mean  that  they 
marry  ? 

A,  ‘  Generally  speaking,  negroes  live  unbound  by  the  ties  of 
‘  matrimony.  I  need  not  tell  the  economist,  how  this  state  of 
‘  society  tends  to  prevent  the  increase  of  |>opulation.’  (H* 
p.  19.) 
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y.  Do  you  mean  to  speak  of  the  slave  jiopulation  generally,  or 
only  of  the  field  negroes  ? 

j.  ‘  Among  coloureil  females,  marriage  is  not  very  general.' 

‘  It  must  he  conceded,  that,  as  a  population,  the  free  coloured 

*  class  arc  ])eculiarly  inclined  to  immorality.'  (II.  pp.  71>  7*^*) 

Q.  You  are  aware,  nevertheless,  that  while  the  free  population 
has  increased  under  these  circumstances,  the  slave  population  has 
decreased.  Will  you  explain  this? 

A.  I  have  been  informed,  that,  ‘  during  the  continuance  of  the 

*  slave-trade,  males  greatly  prejmnderated.  I  believe  that  this, 

‘  combined  with  the  frequent  manumissions  of  negroes,  will  fnl/y 
‘account  for  the  decrease  in  the  slave  )K)pulation.'  (II. 
p.  19.) 

y.  To  what  island  do  you  chiefly  refer  ? 

A.  ‘  During  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in  St.  Vincent, 

*  I  can  recall  to  my  recollection  scarcely  a  single  weekly  news- 

*  pa])er  where  there  wjis  not  one  manumission ;  and  I  have  read 
‘  the  manumission  of  six  or  eight  negroes,  all  under  one  date.' 

y.  You  resided  there  from  the  beginning  of  1B21  till  near  the 
close  of  1 8:^3  ? 

A.  Yes, 

y.  It  appears  from  the  parliamentary  returns,  that,  from  Jan. 
1H21  to  Dec.  1825,  the  manumissions  in  that  island  amounted  to 
.‘^K)  on  a  po])ulation  estimated  in  1817  at  25,218,  being,  on  the 
average,  7b  per  annum.  J'he  average  decrease  of  the  slave  po¬ 
pulation  during  the  same  period,  was  about  125.  Dtxlucting 
.‘180  manumissions  from  625,  the  decrease  of  five  years,  there  is  a 
net  decrease  of  245  within  that  ])criod,  or  1  in  every  96,  to  be 
accounted  for. 

A.  ‘  I  took  some  pains  to  inquire  into  tlie  matter.  The  first 
‘  question  I  ])ut  was  this : — tluring  the  continuance  of  the  slave- 
‘  trade,  were  there  more  males  or  females  imported?'  (//a) 

y.  A  very  natural  inquiry  for  a  lady  to  make,  who  was  study¬ 
ing  population  returns.  Hut  are  you  aware  that,  so  far  back  as 
181 7,  the  numl)crs  of  males  and  females  throughout  the  West 
India  Colonies  were  close  on  an  etpiality,  and  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  females  exceed  the  males  ? 

A.  ‘  Should  any  one  consider  my  statements  to  be  contradictory 
‘  to  each  other,  I  can  only  Siiy,  that  I  state  facts.’  (II.  p.  233.) 

y.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  some  previous  questions,  that  the 
negroes  are  so  incorrigibly  idle,  as  to  dread  the  light  and  easy 
work  of  the  plantations  more  than  punishment.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  their  working  voluntarily  for  wages  ? 

A.  ‘  Some  free  labour,  so  called,  has  l)een  performed  in  Trini- 
‘  dad,  under  the  control  of  Government ;  but  the  labourers  work 
‘  under  compuhion,  in  so  far  that  no  planter  could  have  the 
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*  same  means  of  inducing  them  to  work  as  the  Government  has' 
(lI.p.27H.) 

Q,  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  mean  by 
free  labourers  working  hy  com])ulsion  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that  ‘  1  do  not  believe  the  present  generation  of 
‘  negroes  will  ever  make  fine  sugar  to  any  amount,  unless  by  com- 
‘  pulsory  labour,  which  is  no  longer  free  labour,  and  which  / 
‘  really  dtt  not  see  how  Government  could  enforced  (II.  p. 

Ve  ry  good.  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  free  labour  being 
employed  in  raising  sugar  in  Colombia  ? 

A,  ‘  To  the  shame  of  the  mother  country,  who  have  neglected 
‘  to  send  ])ro|HT  religious  instructors  to  her  negro  ]K)pulation,  this 
‘  example  also  fails ;  for,  however  some  Protestants  may  choose  to 
‘  smile  at  aught  that  savours  of  Po]x?ry,  1  can  tell  them,  that, 
‘  though  ('atholics  do  not  teach  their  slaves  to  read,  yet  tliey 
‘  most  conscientiously  teach  them,  by  means  of  missionaries  sent 
‘  for  the  purpose,  to  fear  (icxl — to  behave  honestly,  soberly,  and 
‘  rcs]K'ctfully  to  their  masters,  and  to  be  industrious.  The  ne- 
‘  grocs  of  (’araccas  and  (h)lombia  are,  therefore,  a  far  more  in- 
‘  striicted  po]mlation  as  regards  moral  duties,  and  eonsequcntly 
‘  more  likely  to  act  as  free  men  ought.'  (II.  p. 

y.  Are  the  slaves  of  the  ('atholic  ])ro])rietors  better  instructed 
in  religious  duties  than  those  of  the  Protestants  ^ 

A.  Decidedly.  ‘  What  shall  we  say  of  the  apathy  of  the  Pro- 
‘  testant  ('hureh  of  hiiigland,  when  we  find  the  negroes  who  al- 
‘  tend  the  Roman  (*atholic  cha])el,  always  so  much  better  in- 
‘  formed  than  those  left  by  the  Kpiscopalian  church  to  glean  an 
‘  uncertain  instruction.  Some  of  the  Laurel-hill  children,  who 
‘  had  attended  the  Roman  (hitholic  cha])el,  crossed  themselves 
‘  when  they  answered  who  the  Saviour  was.  Of  a  Holy  Spirit, 
‘  it  might  be  said  they  had  no  idea ;  their  only  notion  was  con- 
‘  fined  to  the  word  spirit  ox  jumbee^  the  Devil,  so  that  we  had 
‘  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  untcach ;  a  still  more  diflicult  task.' 
(II.  p.  i.m) 

y.  You  had  to  unteach  the  negro  children  who  had  been  so 
well  taught  to  cross  themselves  ? 

A,  Yes,  but  ‘  the  ('atholic  children  could  all  say  the  Lord's 
‘  Prayer  and  the  Relief.'  (p.  l.‘IL) 

y.  You  arc  aware  that  Protestant  missionaries  of  diflerent 
communions  have  lalmured  among  the  negroes  ? 

A.  There  were  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  St.  Vincent, 
y.  What  was  the  result  of  their  mode  of  teaching  ? 

A.  As  to  their  sermons,  ‘  although  as  plain  as  sermons  could 
*’  Ik',  I  never  found  that  one  of  our  people,  even  the  most  intclli- 
‘  gent,  had  gained  one  idea  from  them.  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
‘  saying,  that  l>eyond  encouraging  the.  habit  of  attending  Divine 
‘  service,  as  regards  the  real  conversion  of  the  negro,  it  is  nearly 
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*  a  hoix'Iess  method  of  instruction.  I  by  no  means  despise  the 
‘  endeavour  to  establish  a  habit  of  regularly  attending  Divine 
‘  wrviee ;  and  only  mean  to  say,  after  having  for  many  years 
‘  daily  studied  the  negro  character,  as  well  as  instructed  them, 

‘  that,  in  my  Ixlief,  a  sermon  preached  in  Arabic  would  be  just 
‘  as  ellieacious  as  in  Englisb.'*  (p.  223.) 

Q,  'rhe  Methodists  do  not,  however,  confine  their  labours  to 
preaching :  do  they  not  teach  the  children  any  catechism  ? 

A,  Yes,  but  catechisms  ‘  appear  to  me  worth  nothing  as  re- 
‘  gards  the  real  instruction  of  the  negro ;  and  it  seems  strange 
‘  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  so  very  few  people  are  at  all  aware 
‘  of  the  mischief  that  parrot  teaching  produces/  (p.  224.) 
y.  Is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  parrot  teaching  ? 

A,  I  have  before  stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
are  better  instructed :  although  not  taught  to  read,  they  alwiys 
cross  themselves  in  sj>eaking  of  the  Saviour,  and  can  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  you  think  that  the  Methodists  do  not 
know  how  to  set  about  instructing  the  negroes  ? 

A,  ‘Judging  by  the  conduct  of  those  negroes  who  were  the 
‘  most  regular  attendants  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  I  am  unwill- 
‘  ingly  driven  to  the  belief,  that  the  Methodist  missions  have 
‘  done  little  for  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  have  rather  helped 
‘  to  foster  dangerous  delusions.  The  Methodists  have,  I  fear, 

‘  done  harm  ;  for  they  liave  diffused  a  general  feeling  among  the 
‘  negro  population,  that  abstaining  from  dancing,  from  drinking, 

‘  (a  vice,  hy  the  way,  tvhirh  negroes  are  rarely  prone  to,) 

‘  and  a  certain  phraseology,  wbich  is  mere  form  on  their  part,  is 
‘  Christianity.  Now  it  would  be  much  better,  if  the  negroes 
‘  were  taught  that  lying,  stealing,  cruelty,  slander,  and  disobedi- 
‘  cnce,  were  sins  in  the  sight  of  God,  rather  than  level  their  ana- 
‘  themas  against  dancing.’  (I.  pp.  229,  30.) 

y.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Methodists  do  not  teach  the 
negroes  to  consider  lying,  stealing,  &c.  as  crimes  ? 

A.  ‘  It  is  not  my  intention  to  represent  the  Methodists  as  an- 
‘  proving  or  disregardless  of  the  sins  of  lying,  theft,  &c.  I  only 
‘  mean  to  say,  that  they  insist  very  much  more  upon  the  sin  of 
‘  what  they  term  “  vain  amusements  and  dress,’’  than  upon  lying, 

‘  theft,  fighting,  cruelty,  and  slander.’  (p.  230.) 
y.  So  that  the  negroes,  in  fact,  have  no  correct  moral  notions  P 
A,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  *  Negroes  of  decent  habits  say 

*  their  prayers  morning  and  evening,  and  several  have  regular 
‘  family  prayer,  at  which  others  attend,  as  well  as  the  negroes  of 
‘  their  own  family.  All  tolerably  good  negroes  can  say  the  Lord’s 
‘  Prayer,  and  many  can  say  the  Creed :  tney  all  know  the  sin  of 

*  swearing,  lying,  theft,  &c.’  (p.  220.) 
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Q,  You  arc  now  s]>eaking  of  those  taught  by  the  RoTnan 
C’atholic  missionaries  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  by  the  Methodists.  ‘  I  am  convinced  there  is  not 
‘  u  negro,  old  or  young,  who  could  not  tell  me,  that  one  God  made 
‘  the  world,  and  created  mankind,  and  that  lie  is  all-}K)werfhl 
‘  and  all-seeing.  Such  (|uestion8  as  these  1  have  projH)sed  a 
‘  hundred  times  to  negroes  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  to  children, 

‘  and  I  have  always  received  a  distinct  and  intelligent  answer  in 
‘  their  own  dialect.’  (//>•) 

Q,  These  negroes  then  have  profited  by  the  instruction  they 
have  received  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  least.  ‘  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  never  asked 
‘  a  negro  if  he  knew  who  was  (iod’s  Son  or  the  Redeemer  of 
‘  mankind,  that  he  could  answer.  “  Me  never  know  ’bout  him”, 

‘  was  the  universal  answer.  1  have  put  this  question  to  dozens  of 
‘  negrws  of  all  ages  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  tlm  Me- 
‘  thodist  chapel ;  nay,  who  had  attended  for  years  with  regu- 
‘  larity ;  and  yet  it  appeared  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
‘  heard  of  the  Saviour  in  so  plain  a  way  as  to  convey  to  him  aa 
‘  idea  of  his  Heing.’  (p.  221.) 

Q-  Notwithstanding  that  many  of  them  can  say  the  Creed, 
and  several  have  regular  family  prayer,  yet  they  are  universally 
ignorant  respecting  the  Saviour.  Do  the  Missiomuries  then  never 
]>reach  alK)ut  him  ? 

A,  1  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  idea.  But  ‘  the  Missionaries, 

‘  though  truly  })ious  and  excellent  characters,  are  possessed  of  little 
‘  or  no  discernment.  The  first  time  they  sec  the  emotion  of  a  negro, 
‘  w  hen  instructing  him  in  religion,  they  arc  in  trans}>orts  of  joy ; 

‘  enthusiastically  ])crsuaded  .that  they  have  only  to  preach,  and 
‘  the  bulk  of  the  negroes  will  believe ; — they  forget  that  they 
‘  are  speaking  to  a  ]K‘0])1c  emerging  only  from  a  savage  state ; 
‘  and  that  the  emotions  and  feelings  of  an  untutored  savage,  arc 
‘  not  the  same  as  the  emotion  and  feeling  of  a  civilized  being, 
‘  whose  ])assions  and  emotions  are  artificially  controlled.  They 
‘  know  not  the  quickly  ])assing  feelings  of  a  negro :  and  when 
‘  they  see  him  siied  tears  at  the  history  t)f  the  sufferings  of  our 
‘  Saviour,  they  too  often  set  him  down  as  a  sincere  convert,  with- 
‘  out  waiting  to  sec  whether  his  emotion  has  In'cn  of  such  a  na- 
‘  ture  as  to  produce  any  practical  revolution  in  his  conduct.’ 

(I.  pp.  232 — 33.) 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how*  the  negroes  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
Saviour,  and  to  whom  a  sermon  in  English  is  as  unintelligible  as 
if  it  were  preached  in  Arabic,  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  recital 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.^ 

A.  I  s|H*ak  of  the  effect  of  ‘  the  system  of  instruction  which  / 
‘  pursuc*<l  with  ?nf/  negroes,  in  leading  their  minds  from  the  simple 
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*  apprehension  of  a  God  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  com- 

*  prehension  of  a  Saviour.’  (I.  p. 

y.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  incompetcncy  of  the  Wes- 
levaii  Missionaries,  or  their  want  of  success  in  communicating 
ilistinct  ideas  on  these  subjects  ? 

A,  ‘  I  do  not  think  any  i>erson  of  cool  judgement  will  ever  ex- 
‘  ix‘ct  much  to  be  done  in  the  instruction  of  the  elder  negroes, 

*  iH'yond  what  might  be  effected  by  ])crsonal  exhortation  and  ex- 

‘  planation  given  familiarly,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  delivered  in 
‘  their  own  patois,  upon  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  llible.’  (I.  p. 
24b.)  ‘  1  cannot  help  adding  to  this  notice  of  the  Wesleyan 

‘  Missions,  that  the  discouragement  given  to  social  recreations,* 

*  ami  cs])ecially  to  dancing,  is  far  from  favourable  to  their  uti- 
Mity;  (II.  p. 

y.  To  what  other  circumstance  besides  their  disapprobation  of 
the  African  dances,  do  you  attribute  the  inutility  of  the  Mission¬ 
aries  ? 

A.  To  the  want  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  world ;  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  any  society  at  home,  except  what  is 
generally  called,  “  the  religious  world.”  ‘.The  Missionaries,  al- 
‘  though  often  pious  and  ?iot  vnlenrned,  are  ignorant  of  the 
‘  world,  and  so  very  unpolished  as  to  render  it  imjiossible  for  them 
‘  to  mix  in  the  good  society  of  the  West  Indies.’  (II.  pp.  232, 
2;i3,  235.) 

y.  This  is  the  reason  that  they  do  not  succeed  in  instructing 
the  negroes  respecting  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

A.  Yes, 

y.  From  the  good  society  of  the  West  Indies,  they  obtain,  it 
may  be  ])resumcd,  no  countenance. 

A.  That  is  not  exactly  the  case.  ‘  On  many  of  the  St.  Vin- 
‘  cent  estates,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  preached,  and  had  also 
‘  schools  for  religious  instruction.  There  is  even,  if  I  mistake 
‘  not,  more  than  one  private  chapel  upon  some  of  the  estates, 

‘  sup])lied  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Alissionaries,  hnitt  by  the 
‘  proprietors  of  the  estates.  I  am,  at  all  events,  certain  there  is 
‘  one  such,  which  is  regularly  so  supplied  ;  and  although  the  pro- 
‘  prictor  be  himself  a  steady  and  conscientious  mcmlKT  of  the  Church 
‘  of  England,  he  built  this  ehapel  in  order  to  procure  regular  in- 
‘  struction  for  his  negroes.  I  have  several  times  attended  evening . 
‘  service  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  found  the  congregation  nu- 
‘  mcrous ;  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Established  Church.  Many  of 
‘  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  white  })opulation  were 
‘  present ;  although  the  majority  were  always  coloured  and  black. 

‘  The  congregation  invariably  listened  with  attention,  and  the 
‘  utmost  decorum  was  uniformly  preserved;  save  and  except  the 
‘  too  frequent  groans  and  deep  sighs,  to  which  I  have  already 
‘  alluded. 
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‘  Although  the  white  and  coloured  population  who  attend  the 
‘  Methodist  chapel,  were  of  course,  in  general,  able  to  understand 
‘  the  discourse,  I  feel  convinced  (after  having  devoted  myself  a 

*  good  deal  to  the  instruction  of  negroes)  that  the  slave  nopula. 

‘  tion  comprehended  almost  nothing  of  it.’  (Vol.  I.  pp.  37.) 

Q.  lUit  you  are  not  aware  that  any  prejudice  against  Wesleyan 
Missionaries  existed  among  the  colonists  ? 

Mn  many  cases  I  observed  decidedly  the  reverse,  and  did, 

‘  indeed,  hear  at  all  times  a  general  regret  that  the  Church  of 
‘  P'ngland  had  not  attended  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
‘  West  India  colonies  as  she  ought ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  apo- 
‘  logy  she  can  offer.  I  had  heard  men  in  authority  s|)cak  well  of 

*  the  Missionaries  in  St.  Vincent ;  nor  ever,  until  that  year,  did 
‘  I  hear  one  word  said,  implying  a  suspicion  that  they  had  any 
‘  secret  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  negroes.  It  was  upon 
‘  occasion  of  Sir  Charles  llrisbane,  the  then  governor  of  St.  Vin- 
‘  cent,  making  some  remark  opposed  to  what  I  had  ever  heard  of 
‘  the  Methodists,  that  1  said,  “  I  thought  your  Excellency  had  i 
‘  good  opinion  of  them,  and  that  you  had  subscribed  to  their  So- 
‘  ciety."  -  “  So  I  did,''  answered  his  Excellency  :  “  one  must  often 
‘  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil  in  this  world.”’  (II.  pp.  234,  5.) 

Q.  Meaning  the  missionaries.^ 

A.  Ves:  and  Sir  Charles  added:  ‘“Til  tell  you  what,— if 
‘  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  island,  the  Methodists  would 
‘  have  more  power  than  you  are  aware  of.”  I  answered,  that  1 
‘  ho|H’d  they  would  employ  it  jiKliciously.  “  Well,  then,”  said 
‘  his  Excellency,  “  don't  you  see,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep 
‘  them  in  good  humour,  and  give  them  a  subscription 

(II.  p.  235.) 

Q.  Hut  you  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Charles  ? 

A,  ‘Up  to  the  period  of  my  leaving  Laurel  Hill,  I  thought 
‘  the  I^Iissionaries  well  intentioned.’  (p.  237-)  *  The  Missiona- 

‘  ries  have  been  often  decidedly  opposed  in  the  AVest  Indies  since 
‘  132.5,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  whole  fault  rests  with 
‘  themselves.  Had  they  acted  a  candid,  straight-forward  part, 
‘  they  would  have  fared  very  differently ;  but  they  have  never 
‘  come  forward  and  made  one  single,  honest,  manly  denial  of  all 
‘  the  calumnies  spoken  and  publislunl  against  them.  One  such 
‘  avowal  would  have  effected  more  than  all  the  reiterated  and  ac- 
‘  cumulated  assertions  of  the  planters.’  (II.  p.  244.) 

y.  You  mean,  had  the  Missionaries  come  forward  to  deny  the 
calumnies  ])ropagated  against  themselves — 

A,  Oh  no  ;  they  have  not  lx?en  calumniated — I  mean  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  against  the  planters.  Had  the  Missionaries,  as  I  have  done, 
come  forward  to  assert  that  the  whip  is  scarcely  ever  used  by  the 
driver  or  any  other  person,  or  to  deny  that  the  slaves  are  over-worked, 
or  otherwise  than  happy  and  contented,  their  avowal  would  have 
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giincd  belief  more  than  the  reiterated  assertions  of  the  planters, 
which  no  one  believes. 

y.  And  because  they  have  not  come  forward  with  these  asser¬ 
tions,  they  have  ‘  fared  ’  as  they  have  done  ? 

A,  Yes;  ‘  the  feeling  of  confidence  in  Dissenters,  which  once 
‘  existed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  West  Indies,  is  now  thoroughly 
‘  destroyed,  and  can  never  be  restored.  Therefore,  no  plan  of 
‘  instruction,  when  the  teachers  arc  not  to  be  bona  fide  members 
‘  of  one  or  other  of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and 
‘  Scotland,  will  ever  meet  with  encouragement  from  the  planter.' 

(II.  p.  2AH.) 

Q.  Is  it  then  your  opinion,  that  no  other  teachers  should  be 
tolerated  in  the  colonies  ? 

A.  ‘  No  advice  or  interference  ought  to  be  used,  to  prevent  the 
‘  negro  from  attending  what  ])lace  of  worship  he  might  prefer, 

‘  be  it  the  Episcopalian  Church,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Dis- 
‘  seating  chapel :  nor  should  any  allusion  to  distinction  of  sect  be 
‘  permitted.  Religious  party-spirit  must  be  crushedy  if  good  is 
‘  to  be  done.'  (p.  255.)  ‘  Let  party- spirit  be  forgotten.  Rut 

‘  let  there  be  one  restriction ;  that  the  teachers  be  members  of 
‘  the  Established  Church.'  (p.  254.) 

Q,  Which  Established  Church  ;  that  of  England  or  of  Scot¬ 
land  ? 

A.  It  docs  not  signify  which,  as  ‘  no  allusions  to  distinction  of 
‘  sect  arc  to  be  allowed.’ 

Q,  You  left  the  West  Indies,  it  is  believed,  eight  years  ago. 

A.  Yes,  in  1825. 

Q.  And  your  volumes  were  prepared  before  ‘  the  agitation  of 
‘  the  West  India  question  by  the  present  Government,'  and  were 
on  ‘  the  ]>oint  of  publication  with  the  special  recommendation  of 
‘  an  bifiuential  fmdy  of  men.''  (Advert.) 

A.  Yes,  but  ‘  the  negotiation  ’  unluckily  went  off ;  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  risk  the  publication  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  Have  you  any  furtlier  remarks  .to  offer  ? 

A.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that,  ‘  should  any  one  consider  my 
‘  statements  to  be  contradictory  to  each  other,'  I  cannot  help  it. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. — And  so  much  for  Mrs. 
Carmichael,  ‘  five  years  a  resident  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad  ! ' 
Such  is  the  stuff  that,  with  Quarterly  Reviewers,  passes  for  vera¬ 
cious  authority  I 
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Art.  III.  A  r  ’tew  of  the  Harly  Parisian  Greek  Press;  including 
the  Lives  of  the  Stephani ;  Notices  of  other  conteni  porary  Gre^ 
Printers  of  Paris;  ami  various  particulars  of  the  Literary  and 
Kcclesiastical  History  of  their  Times.  By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell. 

2  Vols.  Hvo.  pp.  814.  Oxford,  18^13. 

1  N  our  own  times,  the  earliest  English  printers  have  had  their 
^  names  honoured,  and  their  ‘  worthy  deeds  ’  celebrated,  by  their 
countrymen,  in  a  manner  which  has  afforded  Bibliographers  a 
large  measure  of  the  pleasure  most  in  accordance  with  their  pur¬ 
suits  and  wishes.  The  institution  of  the  Roxburgh  Club,  the 
rank  and  character  of  its  members,  and  their  proceedings,  are 
well  known  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  the  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals  who  intHKluced  the  art  of  printing  into  England.  The 
value  of  the  w  orks,  however,  which  they  issued  from  their  presses, 
is  too  inconsiderable  to  admit  of  their  taking  a  place  among  the 
most  eminent  tyjmgraphcrs  to  whom  the  literary  part  of  the 
world  will  confess  their  highest  obligations.  “  The  History  of 
Blanchardyn  and  the  Princess  Eglantyne,’**  printed  by  W.  Caxton, 
sold  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  sale  for  “  The  Boke  of 

the  Eayt  of  Armes  and  of  C’hy  valrie,”  by  Caxton,  which  brought 
at  the  same  sale  “  The  Golden  Legend,  or  the  Lives 

of  the  Saints,”  by  the  same  ])rinter ; — “  The  Boke  of  Good 
Manners,”  by  ^^’^ynken  de  VVorde  ; — “  A  Lytyll  Treatise  of  the 
Horse,  the  Slice]),  and  Goos,”  by  Wynken  de  Worde; — arc  pre¬ 
cious  gems  to  the  modern  collector ;  but,  as  monuments  of  the 
state  of  learning  in  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  cannot  be  greatly  estimated.  Caxton  printed,  in  1481, 
“  The  Boke  of  Tulle  of  Okie  age  and  Tullius  his  Book  of 
Eriendshi]),  translated  by  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester and,  at 
a  somewhat  later  date,  Terence,  the  P^clogucs  of  Virgil,  and 
Cicero's  Oflices,  w  ere  printed  at  the  first  established  presses  of 
Phigland.  These  were  the  only  classical  books  issued  by  English 
printers  in  those  times.  It  was  not  liefore  154^,  that  a  Greek 
book  was  printed  in  this  country.  In  that  year,  Cheke  pub¬ 
lished,  with  a  Latin  version,  two  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies. 

^Vith  the  state  of  printing  in  England,  its  progress  on  the 
Continent  during  the  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast.  From  the  date  of  the  Mentz  Bible,  1450, 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  and  variety  of 
extensive  and  costly  works  issued  from  the  presses  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  were  very  great;  and  the  learning  and 
enter])rising  spirit  of  the  printers  are  not  less  to  be  remarked, 
than  are  the  productions  by  which  their  names  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted.  Among  these,  the  Stephani  hold  high  rank.  They 
contributed  most  materially,  not  only  to  the  diffusion  and  in¬ 
crease  of  literature,  but  to  the  advancement  of  religion.  Con- 
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nectwl  witli  the  Ueformers,  they  employeil  the  art  in  which  they 
had  made  distinguished  proficiency,  to  aid  the  cause,  the  suc- 
a‘sses  of’  which  were  working  towards  the  deliverance  of  mankind 
from  ignorance  and  the  thraldom  of  superstition ;  and  their  ser¬ 
vices  arc  worthy  of  our  grateful  remembrance  as  Protestants,  not 
less  than  as  scholars.  Alost  of  the  early  continental  printers  were 
scholars  of  distinguished  reputation :  the  attainments  of  some  of 
them  were  most  remarkable,  and  their  indefatigable  assiduity  and 
(Icvotedness  to  the  employments  in  which  they  lalnnired,  almost 
|X'culiar  to  themselves.  Mr.  Grcswclfs  volumes  are  princi|)ally 
a  record  of  the  Stephani;  but  they  comprise  accounts  of  (’oli- 
iiaais,  the  Wechels,  and  other  early  tvi>ographers ;  and  the  litc- 
nry  and  bibliogra])hical  details  of  the  work,  arc  accomjmnied 
with  interesting  sketches  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Lutheran 
and  (’alvinian  llcformations. 

'I'lie  honour  of  ])rinting  the  first  entirely  Greek  book,  is 
claimed  for  Alilan.  Specimens  of  Greek  printing  are  found  in 
some  of  the  early  Latin  books  which  issued  from  the  press,  such 
as  the  Lactantius  of  14()5,  and  t!ic  Aulus  Gellius  ana  Apulcius 
(►t*  1 1()1) ;  but  the  first  work  in  which  Greek  letters  arc  used 
throughout,  is,  “  Lascaris  Grammnlica  Gr.  Mediolani.,  e,v  re- 
nif^nlthne  Demetrii  Cretensis^  per*  Ditmyuuin  Paravmnnni.'''' 
Mr.  Ciressw’cll  has  not  given  the  date  of  this  rare  volume,  which 
is  1  l/hi  and  of  which,  wc  remember,  a  co])y  v/as  sold  some  years 
ago  in  London  for  A  Greek  psalter  was  issued  from  the 

Milan  ])re8s  in  1481.  Venice  commenced  Greek  ])rinting  in 
lld(),  when  a  Greek  Psalter,  and  the  Batrachamyimuiehia  of 
llomcr,  were  executed;  the  former  by  Alexander,  the  latter  by 
Leonicus,  both  C'rctiins.  Milan  and  Venice  had  thus  taken  the 
lead  in  this  new  department  of  typography.  Hut  in  the  year 
lh>8,  their  productions  were  far  surpassed  by  tlio  ]mblication  of 
the  works  of  Homer  at  Florence,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  'I'liis 
sjdeiidid  hook,  Ilomeri  Opera  onniia^  Greece^  on  whidi  hildio- 
grapliers  have  lavished  so  many  expressions  of  warm  admiration, 
was  conducted  through  the  press  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylcs,  at 
the  expense  of  two  Florentine  citizens,  and  is  described  as  ‘  an 
‘  instance  of  art,  starting  as  it  were  from  its  first  rudiments  into 
‘sudden  aiul  absolute  ])erfection.'’  A  copy  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  magnificent  edition,  on  vellum,  was  ]mrchnsed  at  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Denfs  library',  in  18-7»  by  Payne  and  Foss,  for  jP142  l(k#. 
An  eilition  of  Isocrates,  Greece^  very  beautifully  executed,  and 
exhibiting  a  text  reputed  to  be  remarkably  pure  and  correct,  was, 
under  the  care  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  issued  from  the  Milan 
Ijrcss  in  1493;  and  six  years  afterwards,  the  same  city  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  earliest  edition  of  Suidas,  the  price  of  which, 
AS  we  learn  from  an  anuusing  Greek  dialogue  l)etween  aliookseller 
and  a  student,  ])relixcd  to  the  work,  and  written  by  Stephanus 
VOL.  X. — x.s.  3  c 
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Niger,  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  disciple  of  Demetrius  ('halooQ. 
dyles,  was  three  crowns. 

*  In  140d,  Florence  pnKluced  the  celebrated  editio  primaria  of  the 
works  of  Lucian,  Luciani  Oitera,  Greece;  of  which  the  printer's  name 
is  not  specified.  But  amongst  the  most  interesting  tyi>ographicnl  cu¬ 
riosities  of  these  times,  are  certain  antecedent  impressions  of  Florence, 
anni  1494,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Joannes  Lasciiris,  were  exe- 
cute<l /iV/rrw  capiialibus.  These  were  Anihtdogla  Grceca  ;  AixJlonii 
Rhodii  Argonautica,  Gr,;  Euriptdis  Medea,  Hipj)olytus,  Alcestit,  et 
Andromacha,  Gr.;  CaUimachi  Ilymni,  Gr.;  Gnomcc  Monoslichoi  ei 
diversis  ftoctus,  et  jx)cmntium  Gr.  six  distinct  impressions:  the 

printer,  Laurentius  Francisci  de  Alopa,  a  Wuietiaii :  all  bearing  date 
in  the  same  year,  1494.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  (5,  7* 

Whether  those  impressions  were  antecedent  to  the  Editio 
primaria  of  Lucian,  is  at  least  questionable :  that  they  all  bcir 
date  in  the  same  year,  1494,  is  certainly  said  in  error.  The 
Gnomes  is  without  date  and  note  of  place  or  printer’s  name.  So 
are  the  Callimachus  and  the  four  tragedies  of  FAiripides.  The 
A|>ollonius  Uhodius  is  dated  at  the  end,  Florence,  149C).  These 
are  all  in  capital  letters,  and,  from  the  resemblance  which  they 
have  in  common,  bibliographers  assign  them  to  the  press  of 
Alopa  and  the  superintendence  of  Lascaris ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  would 
convey  incorrect  information,  and  requires  to  be  noticed  as  we 
have  done.  We  may  add,  that  the  impressions  enumerated 
amount  to  but  five ;  the  Musmus  is  annexed  to  the  Gnoma 
3fonostii'h(r^  on  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  of  which  his  ]X)em 
commences.  In  lll'K),  Evans  sold  a  copy  of  the  Callimachus 
for  eVlio;  and  at  the  same  sale,  the  b^ripides  brought  JPiid  15#. 

‘  To  Joannes  Lascaris  the  verification  and  introduction  into  use  of 
oiiKP.K  CAOiTALH  are  attributed  :  and  it  appears  from  these  8j)eci- 
ineiis,  he  thought  it  ex|)edieiit  that  the  whole  text  of  each  Greek  |)oet, 
the  pars  libri  nobillor,  as  ^laittaire  expresses  it,  should  be  printed 
litteris  inajnsculus,  and  the  scholia  or  notes  only  in  the  smaller  chi- 
njcter.  The  fine  capitals  of  Lascaris  were,  as  we  know,  admitted  into 
use  bv  subsequent  printers  only  so  far  as  to  distinguish  proper  names, 
nnd  the  commencement  of  poetic  lines  or  verses ;  and,  in  some  early 
editions  of  the  (iret*k  scholiasts  u|)on  Homer  and  Sophocles,  to  distin- 
gtiish  tlie  whole  words  or  passages  of  the  jKMJt  commented  on  from 
those  of  the  annotator.*  \  ol.  I.  p.  7« 

Aldus  jManutius  was  not  the  first,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
xcalous  and  enterprising  of  the  early  printers  of  Greek  books. 
His  edition  of  Aristotle,  1495— 149B,  on  account  of  its  skilfiil 
execution,  the  learning  which  it  displays,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
volumes,  has  secured  to  his  name  a  distinguished  celebrity  as  an 
editor  and  printer.  The  Musr*us  quarto,  sine  anno^  is  believed 
to  have  iKen  the  first  printed  of  the  Aldinc  editions  of  the  Greek 
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cliisiiics ;  which  arc  generally  without  accon)})anying  Latin  ver¬ 
sions,  though,  in  the  case  of  the  Musteus,  the  translation  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Musurus  is  inserted.  Some  of  his  works  aro  so  di8)K)6ed  as 
to  allow  the  Latin  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the  Greek  text, 
or  to  be  incor{)orated  in  the  same  volume  with  it ;  a  moile  of 
printing  which  was  adopted  by  the  Foulis  family  at  Glasgow. 

In  1^7*  Greek  book  was  printed  at  Paris.  This  was 

a  small  elementary  work  containing  a  Greek  alphabet,  rules  of 
pronunciation,  and  various  sententus  et  opuscnlu.  It  was  edited 
by  Francis  Tissard,  a  native  of  Amboise,  who  had  received  in¬ 
struction  in  Greek  from  Demetrius  Spartiata,  and  who,  on  his 
return  to  Paris  from  Italy,  where  he  had  cultivated  classical  lite¬ 
rature,  warmly  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  printer  was  ^Flgidius  or  Giles  Gourmont,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  ‘  Primus  Grcpcarum  litterarum  Parisiis 
‘  Impressor,''  Gourmont’s  press  was  afterwards  suj^erintended  by 
Alcander,  the  well  known  adversary  of  the  Lutheran  Ueformation. 
lodocus  Hadius  Ascensius,  who  commenced  his  typographical 
career  at  Lyons,  removed  to  Paris,  and  began  to  print  there  in 
I49d.  The  issues  from  his  press  were  very  numerous,  including 
almost  every  important  Latin  classic.  He  was  employed  by  the 
celebrated  Gulielmus  Budieus  to  execute  the  editianes  primance 
of  his  learned  works;  of  which  the  Commentarii  Lingiue  Gra*vie^ 
fol.  152B,  is  distinguished  for  its  accuracy  and  beauty.  Badius's 
impressions  of  Greek  books  were  but  few.  One  of  his  daughters 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  Stephens. 

Gulielmus  Budams,  who  is  probably  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  self-educated  scholars,  and  whose  acquirements  placed  him  so 
high  amongst  the  most  learned  as  to  leave  but  few  names  in  pos¬ 
session  of  so  much  celebrity,  is  very  proj)erly  noticed  by  IVIr. 
(ireswcll,  in  his  account  of  the  productions  of  Badius's  press.  He 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  was  born  in  14C7)  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  A  very  superHcial  initiation  in  the  Latin 
language,  was  all  the  advantage  that  he  act^uired  from  the  schools 
of  Paris;  and  his  subsequent  study  of  the  civil  law  at  Orleans  was 
but  to  little  purpose.  On  his  retur^i  home,  he  was  for  a  time 
entirely  negligent  of  literary  improvement,  but  atlerwards  devoted 
himself  to  study  with  such  excessive  ardour  and  application  as 
induced  not  only  a  disinclination  to  all  pleasurable  enjoyment, 
but  a  total  disregard  of  health  and  natural  rest.  Without  the 
direction  of  preceptors  competent  to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of 
authors  and  to  regulate  his  studies,  he  read  without  discrimination, 
and  with  but  little  success.  He  found  his  error,  and  corrected  it 
by  studying  only  the  most  approved  writers,  particularly  Cicero 
without  note  or  comment ;  and  by  frequent  retroswetion  and  the 
t^omparing  of  passages,  he  made  the  authors,  whose  works  he 
|>crused,  their  own  ex|>o8itors.  ‘  By  this  method  in  a  few  years, 
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‘  in  private*  aiul  wiiliout  the,  aid  nf  instructors,  he  a(’(|uired  aii 
‘  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  liatin  classics,  orators,  jsietH, 

‘  aiul  historians.'  Intent  on  the  acquisition  of  (treek  literature, 
he  proiured  at  great  expense  the  assistance  of  (ieorgius  ller- 
monyinus,  who  taeight  (friH'k  at  I’nris  almut  I  M)I,  ‘  .vcc/  /fi/iw,  ut 
‘  nrffHv  fHtfNissrf  </ocrrc,  si  vnittissef ;  nvqNv  rohtissrt^  si 
‘  hiissrt.''  'I'o  this  Professor,  he  owed  hut  little  ohiigation.  He 
was  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  notice  of  a  nohle  (tivck  of 
high  character  and  attainments,  Janus  Lascaris,  who  reiuUwI 
him  the  most  essential  servitTs,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of  his 
<  hoicest  l>ooks  and  manuscripts.  Hudmus  was  wholly  ahsorlicd 
in  study,  never  suffering  himself  to  Ijc  diverted  from  his  learncti 
]nirsuits  hy  considerations  of  health,  personal  indulgence,  do¬ 
mestic  hiisiness,  or  any  other  care.  ‘Whatever  hook .  he  had 
‘  taken  u}>  for  perusal,  no  ohscurity  deterred  him  ;  no  variety 
‘  induced  him  t()  lay  it  aside,  till  he  liad  arrived  at  the  end  of  it' 
'Th.at  such  a)>])lieation  must  Ik'  at  the  cost,  not  only  of  many 
comforts,  hut  of  sacrifices  the  most  valuahle,  we  learn  from  sudi 
details  as  the  following: 

‘  Such  were  his  powers  of  memory*  that  what  he  had  once  learned 
t»r  kmm  n,  he  never  forgtit  :  and  he  was  sometimes  ohservetl  to  rojickl 
long  passage's,  n  hieh  he  had  not  n’ad  for  many  years,  n(»t  only  ‘.igroe- 
aldy  t(*  the  sense,  hnt  in  the  very  words  of  their  authors.  Ity  per¬ 
severing  in  the  systematic  application  iH'fore  describ<'d,  he  is  said  tn 
have  |M»rus«*d  all  the  writers  of  (irc'ck  and  Homan  antiquity ;  ami  to 
liave  acquired  an  extensive  kiiowletlge  of  all  the  sciciici's  then  held  in 
t'stimation.  Hut  far  from  In'iiig  (»stentatuais  of  his  Imriiing,  ho  seemed 
i.ilher  studious  to  coiux*al  it;  and  Mddom  oj>oned  the  stores  of  his 
knowledgt',  unh*ss  when  consulted,  and  at  the  retpicst  of  his  friends. 

‘  As  Hiid.rus  thus  ap|H'ared  unremittingly  devoted  to  study  to  tlu* 
extreme  hazard  of  his  jH'rsonul  health,  his  father  and  his  friends  w’cre 
fre<|iieiit  ami  urgi'iit  in  their  nnimnst ranees,  which  however  were  un¬ 
availing.  At  length,  therefore,  the  apprehcndeil  effects  of  cxci*ssivi* 
thought  and  application  l>ogan  to  shew  themselves.  He  lost  his  far¬ 
mer  spirits  and  clu'crfulncss,  and  became  dejected  and  unsodahle 
His  hair  fell  off,  his  ixmiitenance  was  p.alo,  and  his  l)ody  emaciated: 
and  a  wttled  malady,  of  a  sjH'cies  then  novel  and  surprising  to  hi> 
physicians,  hut  which  was  prokddy  a  hyp<»chondria  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  kind,  tonnontetl  him  at  fn'qucntly-n*curring  pericKls  for  the 
space  «»f  twenty  yejirs.  Alarming  affections  of  the  head,  and  a  frequent 
si'iiso  of  stu|mr  and  drowsiiu^ss,  increased  the  catalogue  of  his  infir¬ 
mities,  and  provini  the  bitterest  annoyance  of  his  studious  htnirs :  U» 
u’liove  which,  his  medical  advisers  vainly  had  recourse  to  scvcjx*  niea- 
suix's,  and  even  to  cauterizing  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  with  u 
hot  iron.  Yet,  what  is  ni<»st  surprising,  w’e  are  assured  that,  in  tlw 
millet  .dl  thes**  Isnllly  sufferings,  Uud:i‘tis  tximnienccd,  finished, 
.and  puhlisluxl  his  most  eiahorate  works.*  Vt»l.  I.  pp.  -Iff  4H. 

lUid.iUs  livcxl  iii  ulucc  of  die  gicaUst  cxciumeut  (from  14C7 
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t4)  I.VM)),  Init  t(H>k  no  public  part  in  the  pp*cat  cvcnu  and  ques¬ 
tions  which  s»)  deeply  interested  and  engaged  most  of  his  literary 
cnntcni|>orarics.  Superior  erudition,  especially  (ireek  learning, 
was  considered  as  an  indication  of  heresy,  and  the  spring  of  the 
hy  which  the  Church  was  threatened ;  hut  the  cliaracter 
of  lludanis  was  never  brought  into  suspicion,  nor  is  there  any 
roas<in  for  supposing  that  the  religious  innovations  of  his  own  age 
were  at  all  pleasing  to  him.  The  Reformation  owes  much  to 
Erasmus,  hut  to  Riuheus  it  owes  nothing. 

‘  Ills  Commciitarii  Lingua  Graca?  has  Ikh?!!  generally  ucknuw- 
ItdgtHl  as  a  production  of  immense  cnidition  ;  and  continues  to  possess 
the  Miffnigi*s  of  the  learned  of  our  own  fastidious  times.  CouqMisiHl 
(»ii  a  plan  entirely  novel  and  extniordinar%',  it  diffuM'ly  exhibits  the 
richness  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  its  afhnity  with  the  Latin  ;  but  is 
more  especially  adapted  for  the  illustnition  of  the  Greek  orators  and 
htrensic  proceedings,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  of  the  Latin  also.' 
Vol.  I.  p.  50. 

Tile  Comruentarii  L.  G.  were  highly  a|)preciate<l  by  Professor 
Porson,  who,  we  iKdieve,  entertained  the  design  of  preparing  an 
abridgement  of  this  work  :  a  reduced  arrangement  of  its  contents 
would  Ik*  a  nsetld  manual. 

Of  Henry  Stephens,  or  Estienne,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  printers  commemorated  in  the  volumes  before  us,  the 
personal  memorials  are  very  scanty  and  uncertain.  At  what 
precise  time  he  commenced  his  ein])loyment  as  a  ty|K)grapher, 
would  seem  to  he  a  ]H>int  which  bibliographers  have  not  been 
alilc  to  determine.  He  ap}K;ars  as  one  of  the  printers  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Paris  in  14JK).  An  impression  of  the  Ktklca^  and 
some  other  treatises  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin,  dated  1504,  is  sub- 
scrilK'd,  per  Heuririim  Ste^tkanum  w  vicfp  cluHni  Brunelli  e 
rc^iofie  sckoUc  decreUrrum ;  and  shews  that  he  was  then  a  se¬ 
parate  printer.  The  productions  of  his  ]»ress  arc  not  in  general 
remarkably  superior,  in  ])oint  of  professional  execution,  to  those 
of  his  contem])oraries.  He  died  in  152(). 

llobt'rt  Ste])hens,  the  son  of  Henry',  was  bom  in  the  year  1503. 
He  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  early  opportunities  of 
instruction  in  classical  learning,  to  the  place  which  he  held  in 
tiis  father's  establishment.  In  1522,  he  became  the  assistant  of 
Ninon  de  C’olines,  or  Colimeus,  who  luid  married  the  widow  oi* 
Henry,  and  had  the  direction  of  his  father-in-law’s  press. 

Mil  this  character,  he  sujierintcnded  an  impression  of  the  Novum 
1  cstamaitum,  Latinc,  in  Knno;  which  was  executed  with  great  elc- 
uuiKv  and  accuracy  after  the  Vulgate  translation,  but  with  the  addi- 
tittn  of  certain  corrections  by  the  juvenile  editor.  After  the  account 
'4»vcn  in  our  last  s<*ctioii  of  the  teiiqHT  of  these  times,  it  will  not 
i<p|H‘ar  surprising  that  this  ])ublic«itiun  should  have  excited  the  jea- 
lousv  of  ilie  Sorbunne  divines,  who  were  dissatisfied  l»oth  with  such 
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ill)  iiltrmpl  to  dissoniinatc  the  sjicml  Scriptures,  anil  with  the  freedom 
of  Hol>ert'M  eorri'ctioiis :  uiul  thus,  even  at  tliis  early  age,  he  hmnd 
hinitielf  iiivnlvetl  in  the  suspicion  of  herosv.  We  have  his  own  te>*ti- 
noiiiy  to  shew  that  the  hiistilitv  of  thesi»  iliviiu's,  which  pursued  him 
through  life,  had  its  origin  wiOi  this  coinmenciMnent  of  Itoliert’s  pro. 
f(*ssionnl  can’cr.  No  st»oner  had  the  hofore-inentionod  inipressHwi 
aj»j>eanHl,  than  they  hegan  to  exclaim  against  him  as  a  eorrunter  of 
the  sacretl  text ;  di'claring  that  those  who  presumed  to  print  and  vend 
such  impressions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  deserving  of  capital 
|)uniKhment.  llolaTt  informs  us  that  he  endiMivoured,  hut  in  ^Tiin,  to 
lustify  his  corrections  hy  critind  realms  and  tlu^dogical  arguments. 
This  was  indiH'd  only  to  aggravate  the  offence.  They  were  not  sparing 
of  their  invectives  against  his  temerity*  from  the  chair  and  the  pulpit; 
lait  studiously  avoided  all  personal  discussions  with  him  of  a  litrraix' 
or  controversial  nature:  and  this  eauti«ms  pnH.vdure,  Hola'rt  impuU'S 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  own  incapacity  and  gnxss  ignoraiu'c.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  HH>,  191. 

'riiese  Sorhonne  divines  won'  most  admirahly  (pialificd  to  he 
the  guanlians  of  the  ('hurch  in  the  darkest  ages.  They  con¬ 
demned  the  pro]>osition  of  hTasnuis  and  Luther,  that  to  hum 
heretics  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  and  one  of  them 
is  said  to  have  declared,  in  a  tone  of  self-gratidation,  that,  during 
a  period  td'  lifty  years,  he  had  not  known  what  the  term  AVir 
Te.sf ament  meant,  .lacqnes  le  revre,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Qnhirnple.r  I\sal(eriam^  and  one  of  the  professors  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Laris,  who  had  C'alvin  and  Farrt'l  among  his  scholars, 
jnihlished  a  tract  l)e  friladu  Ma^taienis  et  tie  nnira  Ma^ttiena, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  of 
Lazarus,  Mary  Magilalene,  out  of  whom  .lesus  cast  seven  demons, 
and  the  “  woman  that  was  a  sinner  were  all  distinct  ix'rsons. 
This  was  no  novel  opinion,  the  Cireek  fathers  having  given  the 
same  interpretation  to  the  |>assages  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
lint  the  lailin  fathers  will  have  them  to  be  the  same ;  and  the 
Sorbonne  doctors,  adopting  their  sentiments,  denonnt'ed  the  other 
opinion  as  a  heresy,  and  would  have  burned  Le  Fevre  for  assert¬ 
ing  it,  if  he  hiul  not  l>et'n  protected  by  Francis  I.,  who  held  his 
learning  and  his  merits  in  high  estimation.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  the  vexatious  annoyance  which  the  iiiterfcrenoe  of  a 
IkmI}'  80  remarkable  for  their  stupidity  and  bigotry  must  have 
occasioned  to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  printer  like  Robert 
Stepliens,  who  was  furnishing  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  sti¬ 
mulating  the  inquiries  of  his  contemporaries  by  the  numerous 
issues  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  ppoct'cdtxl  from  his  press. 

In  152o,  Robert  Stephens  commenced  his  impressions  with  an 
i'dition  of  Jpuieii  lUter  dr  deo  S^tf'rtUufy  8vo. ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  printed  Cirerauu  EpUtoio'  tui  famiiiare^fy  8vo.  From 
that  (K'riod  till  his  relircnicul  from  Paris  in  1552,  ‘  the  produc- 
*  lions  of  his  )»n'ss  were  inultipliixl  with  increasing  eiiUTprioc* 
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‘  activity  and  ix'rfection.'  Among  these  were,  the  Lafintr  Lin- 
gf/fT  Thesauru/i^  the  Bihlia  Sacra^  Ciceronts  Opera^  and  lui- 
nicrous  other  works,  of  which  a  description  will  lx*  found  in  these 
volumes.  Some  of  these  provoked  anew  the  hostility  of  the 
Sorhmme  divines,  who  continued  their  implacable  |K*rsecution 
against  him.  In  1540,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  I'v- 
rooRAi’iirs  Ukguts  in  Gk.ccis;  and,  by  his  exertions,  (ireek 
printing  was  advanced  to  a  superiority  of  technical  beauty  and 
rxccllence,  which  all  historians  of  the  press  have  uniunl  in  celc- 
bnuing.  Tlis  Greek  impressions  were  of  great  variety  and  extent, 
among  which,  the  magnificent  Novum  TEsTAMKNTt^M,  (fra*ce, 
l.joO,  folio,  is  particularly  distinguished.  The  ligure  which  this 
splendid  volume  makes  in  the  criticism  of  the  Cireek  'restament, 
on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  Textus  Heeeptus,  and  the  inar- 
jrinal  references  to  MSS.  which  it  exhibits  resjX'cting  the  reading 
of  1  John  V.  7m  is  well  known.  Mr.  Greswell  devotes  some 
pages  to  the  vindication  of  Stephens  from  the  charges  directed 
against  him  by  Person,  and  refers  to  accident  or  the  learned 
printer’s  error,  the  misplacing  of  the  semicircle,  which,  in  its 
present  position,  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  discussion. 
This  impression  of  the  Greek  New  T'estament  was  very  offensive 
to  the  Sorlronne  divines,  whose  virulent  op|H)8ition  involved 
Stephens  in  very  vexatious  troubles,  from  which  he  sought  and 
found  refuge  by  removing  to  Geneva,  where  he  carried  on  his 
typographical  employments  till  the  jieriod  of  his  death  in  1559. 

Thuanus  has  Ix'stowed  the  highest  ])raiscs  on  this  most  eminent 
printer,  and  asserts,  that  more  real  lustre  and  glorv’  were  reflectetl 
upon  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  by  the  genius  and  exertions  of  this 
single  individual,  than  by  all  that  monarch’s  achicvcmcnt.s,  whe¬ 
ther  in  peace  or  in  war.  R(»bert  Stephens  well  merits  a  place  among 
those  distinguished  men  who  contributed  to  the  cKtablishment  of 
Pnuestant  princi])lcs,  by  exciting  attention  to  the  genuine  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  enlarging  the  circulation  of  them.  His  numerous  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  New*  Testament,  at  a  time,  when 
the  iiercest  opposition  was  directeil  against  those  who  disseminat¬ 
ed  them,  rendered  him  a  most  cflicient  coadjutor  of  the  He- 
fonners.  It  is  to  these  men  that  we  should  be  found  rendering 
honour.  The  achievements  of  the  swortl  have  recollc*ctionR  at¬ 
tending  them,  which  we  may  well  exchange  for  those  which  are 
awakened  by  the  pen  and  the  press ;  and  we  may  cherish  the 
hope,  that  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  a  civilized  j)eoplc  will, 
in  future,  be  more  in  consonance  w  ith  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and 
with  the  justic*e  due  to  the  memories  of  the  best  l)enefactorK  of 
niankind,  than  they  are  at  present. 

Henry  Stephens,  son  of  the  first  Robert  Stephens,  was  Iwm  at 
faris,  in  the  year  1528.  From  a  ver)  early  period  of  life,  he 
passionately  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Grt*ck  language. 
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which,  contrary  to  the  ]ircvailing  ])ractice,  he  lcarne<l  prcviouhlv 
to  the  l^atin.  Ills  education  was  conducted  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  l)c  derived  from  the  cnulition  and  vigilana*  of 
his  celehrated  ])arent.  He  hecame  a  pupil  of  the  (ireek  j)rofcR- 
Bor,  IVtrus  Danesius,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  attended  the 
]nd)lic  lectures  of  Jacobus  Tusanus,  and  subseijuently  those  of 
Adrianus  J’urncbus.  He  attained  great  excellence  in  calligraphy, 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  Greek  characters. 
In  the  year  154(),  according  to  Maittaire,  Henry  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  lus  typographical  labours,  for  whose  impressions 
of  Dionysius  Halicarnasensis,  and  the  ‘  ()  mirijkam^  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  collated  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library.  The  death  of 
Francis  I.  was  an  inauspicious  event  to  the  family  of  Stephens; 
and,  ill  1547,  Henry  set  out  on  his  travels,  to  exjdore  the  literarj^ 
treasures  of  other  countries.  He  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
visiting  the  diHerent  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  jiarticiilarly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  employments  which  be  found  at  Homo,  Florence, 
and  Na])les.  At  Fadua,  he  enjoyed  a  literary  intercourse  with 
Jean  llellicvre,  ambassador  of  the  French  king  to  the  Swigs 
cantons,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Hobortellus  and  Dio- 
nysius  Lambinus.  At  \  enice,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mu- 
retus,  and,  after  visiting  Genoa,  returned  home  in  1549.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  in  England,  which  he  left  in  1551,  with  an 
intention  of  returning  through  Flanders  and  Ilrabant;  and  in  the 
close  of  the  year  lie  again  reached  I'aris.  The  Protestantism  of 
Henry  Stephens  is  not  questioned.  AVhether  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  CIcneva,  is  uncertain.  In  commencing  his  printing 
establishment  at  Paris,  he  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have  been  annoyed 
by  any  vexatious  ojiposition,  cither  from  the  Sorbonne,  or  any  of 
the  other  enemies  of  liis  father. 

In  tlic  twenty-sixth  year  of  liis  age,  1554,  Henry  Stephens 
]>ublishod  tlie  Kdlt'to  Priftceps  of  Anacreon,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.; 

‘  one  of  the  most  finislied  and  beautiful  of  all  bis  impressions.' 
In  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  revisited  Italy,  and  examined 
the  libraries  of  Venice;  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  in 
1.55(),  he  resumed  liis  typogra])hical  operations,  which  lie  conti¬ 
nued  with  unabatcxl  ardour  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 
For  an  account  of  these,  wc  must  refer  to  the  volumes  licforc  us. 
His  residence  was  divided  between  Paris  and  Geneva;  the  most 
imjmrtant  of  Ids  impressions  relating  to  classical  and  general  lite¬ 
rature  iK'ing  executed  in  the  French  mctro])olis,  and  those  of  a 
theological  kind  in  the  latter  city. 

*  h\*w  ever  experienced  more  vicissitudes  in  the  literary  w’alks  (tf 
life,  or  more  discouraging  reverses  of  fortune.  Perhaps  no  individual 
^scholar  ever  rendered  greater  services  to  literature  ;  yet  none  ever 
found  his  own  erudition  turn  to  less  account.  Henry  Kstieniie  might 
justly  be  numbered  ie/rr  litteraforttw  infriicissinim.’*  lie  moved  oc- 
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ctsionnlly  in  the  train  and  splendours  of  courts :  he  lived  in  intimacy 
with  the  rich  and  the  great :  yet  poverty  was  his  prevailing  loU 
**  Aliis  redndit  thesaurot;  libi  ipsi^  pro  thesauro  caroones  reperit* 
When  we  consider  the  interruptions,  uitficulties,  and  discouragements, 
with  which  he  was  almost  constantly  compelled  to  struggle,  our  ad« 
miration  of  his  jmtience  and  perseverance,  and  our  astonishment  at  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  literaiw  achievements,  must  be  propor- 
tionably  increased/  Vol.  II.  pp.  3()o,  369. 

It  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  this  enterprising  and  erudite 
printer,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  suffering  at  once  under 
an  entire  decay  l^th  of  external  fortunes  and  of  mental  powers, 
finished  his  mortal  career  at  Lyons,  in  an  hospital  of  that  city, 
in  the  year  1598. 

There  are  some  literary  works  which  will  ever  be  regarded 
with  astonishment  at  the  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance 
of  their  authors,  and  with  admiration  at  the  immensity  of  the 
learning  which  they  display.  Of  this  description  is  the  ‘  The- 
mtrus  Grcecce  Lingtice^  ah  Henrico  Stephano  const metns^ 
published  in  1572.  Only  the  most  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Greek  literature  could  have .  induced  Hcnry  Ste¬ 
phens  to  have  projected  and  executed  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
in  the  completion  of  which  so  many  difficulties  were  to  be  over¬ 
come.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Thesauras  Latince  Lin- 
of  his  father.  In  its  preparation  and  printing,  he  laboured 
with  invincible  patience,  almost  exhausting,  as  he  informs  us,  the 
whole  of  his  slender  means,  before  the  work  was  brought  to  iu 
conclusion.  Not  long  afler  it  was  issued  from  the  press,  its  sale 
was  materially  obstructed  by  the  publication  of  Scapula's  Lexicon 
Gra*co-Latinum ;  and  Henry  Stephens  was  thus  defrauded  and 
mortified  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  which  was  essentially  an 
abridgement  of  his  own  invaluable  volume.  Of  Scapula  himself 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Senators  of 
Ikmc,  prefixed  to  his  Lexicon,  he  mentions  that  he  had  received 
his  earliest  education  at  Lausanne,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  con¬ 
templating  the  publication  of  his  work,  was  discharging  some 
public  literary  function  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  senate. 
From  these  circumstances  the  Author  ot  the  volumes  before  us 
concludes,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Reformed  persuasion.  The 
Epistle  contains  some  passages  which  appear  to  us  decisive  on 
this  point: — ‘  vos  Deus  opt.  max.  ex  densa  errorum  et  super^ 
‘  stitionnm  cali^ine  ad  apertam  verbi  sui  lucem  evocare  digna- 
‘  tus  est.^  —  Such  language  as  this  could  have  proceeded  only 
from  one  of  the  Reformed. 

*  l/iiiform  tradition  asserts,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  cm- 
ploywl  in  the  printing-office  of  H.  Stephanus ;  not  jwrhaps  in  the 
mere  mechanical  department,  but  probably  as  a  corrector ;  and  that  as 
the  sheets  of  the  Thesaurus  Graccus  were  printed  off,  he  surrepti- 
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ticnitly  compileil  his  own  abridt^mont,  extracting  more  particulurlv 
wich  parts  ns  were  most  upon  u  level  with  the  capacities  of  yuuojr 
students.  Thus  Scapula  is  said  to  have  formed  his  well-known  Lexi- 
con  Grvoo-Lfatinum  ;  which,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
learned,  first  ap|)eared  nuuo  1571).  The  date  indeed  annexed  to  the 
Dedicatory  Epistle  of  that  Lexicon,  in  its  first  impression,  is  said  to 
be  1570 ;  which  would  imply  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  Thesaurus 
itself :  but  as  no  reason  caxi'  be  ussicned  for  delilienite  falsification  io 
tliis  particular,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  error  of  the  press,  1570, 
for  15711.  The  most  modern  editions  of  Scapula  omit  the  epistle  or 
addri^s,  ''  Senatoribus  incliftce  Bernatum  reipuhl.  but  in  an  impres¬ 
sion,  Aureliir  Allohr.  IfKlil),  the  time  and  place  of  its  composition 
arc  thus  remarkably  specified :  Basile(r,  octaro  KaUud.  uecemh. 
M.D.LXXix.  quo  anno  Bernensi  Scholar  coronide  tmjwsUay  Lattsanftentu 
Gtfmnasii  fundament  a  j acta  sunt,  — Vol.  II.  pji.  282,  3. 

The  Lexicon  of  Scapula  was  hrst  published  in  1580.  A  copy 
of  the  original  edition  is  now*  before  us ;  Busilece  E.r  OJfinua 
Hcrcagiaiia  per  Eusehium  Scopium.  Anno  Salutis  mdxxc. 
To  this,  the  Epistle  is  prefixctl,  addressed  to  the  Senators  of 
Berne,  concluding  with  the  date  and  note  of  time  as  quoted  in 
Uie  preceding  extract  from  the  impression  of  1609.  In  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  follows,  ‘  Lectorihus  Grcecce  Linguce  Stndiosisj 
Scapula  claims  the  merit  of  originality  for  his  work,  and  describes 
Uie  plan  of  it  as  being  the  result  of  his  own  reflection  and  judge¬ 
ment.  To  this  preface  Mr.  Grcswell  refers,  in  some  strictures 
on  Scapula's  injurious  treatment  of  II.  Stephens,  in  audaciously 
disputing  with  him  the  glory  ‘  of  the  invention,’  by  which,  in  the 
Thesaurus,,  the  celebrated  printer  had  arranged  the  words  of  the 
Greek  languor  after  a  new  method.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title- 
page  of  the  nrst  edition  of  Scapula’s  Lexicon,  there  are  some 
curious  verses,  in  which  the  claim  of  novelty  is  very  boldly  urged. 
They  arc  as  follows. 

'  loAS.  Sc.  lectori. 

‘  Motnus  ait  nihil  esse  noui  dare  lexica  :  verum 
Hoc  ego  contendo  lexicon  esse  novum. 

Esse  norum  nihil  esl,  inquit,  nisi  conferat :  atqui 
Sim  caret  here  novitas  utilitate  sua. 

Qme  prius  hie  illic  varie  disjyersa  iacehant, 

Hie  sunt  ad  proprium  cuncta  reducta  locum. 

Hie  twi  sedcs  defect ur  prima  parent i', 

Quam  certo  soboles  ordine  suhsequitur. 

Hie  multa  a  nullis  tractata  priorihus  insunt, 

Fertilis  ex  doctis  Hellados  hausta  libris. 

Nil  igitur  temere  statuas  :  sed  perspice,  lector, 

Maturo  exiKdens  singula  iudicio. 

Turn  si  quotl  studiis  opus  afferat  hocce  Ici'amcn, 

Faverit  opt  at  is  aura  seat  n  da  meis. 

Si  mi  hits  id  prosit,  sequere  uftliora  dtKcntcm  : 

I ngrnii  rirrx  qatnl  ffotuerc,  dedi.* 
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Dr.  Husby,  it  is  said,  from  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation 
tgginst  the  literary  dishonesty  of  Scapula,  actually  forh^e  hia 
scholars  the  use  of  his  Lexicon.  His  plagiarism  may  be  con* 
(leinned  by  us  without  our  proscribing  the  use  of  a  work  which 
hss  obtained  the  approbation  of  so  many  of  the  learned,  and  com- 
pared  with  the  cost  of  which,  the  purchase  of  the  Thesaurus  is 
prohibitory  of  its  acquisition  to  many,  who  may  derive  from  the 
former  the  most  substantial  advantages.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  Scapula's  work  was  not  sent  into  the  markets  of 
literature  immediately  on  the  publication  of  Stephens’s,  as  a  rival 
to  it :  eight  years  intervened  between  the  two  publications,  and 
this  was  a  considerable  interval,  during  the  whole  of  which  the 
value  of  the  Thesaurus  was  not  depreciated  by  any  condensation 
of  its  contents.  We  may  take  the  present  occasion  to  notice  the 
beautiful  and  excellent  edition  of  Scapula,  printed  at  the  Claren¬ 
don  press,  and  which,  like  so  many  of  the  works  issued  from  it, 
is  most  creditable  to  the  parties  who  directed  and  superintended 
its  jHiblication. 

It  has  been  much  questioned,  whether  the  copies  of  Stephens’s 
Greek  Thesaurus  arc  all  of  one  edition ;  and  many  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  what  was  ostensibly  a  second  edition,  was  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  renewed  issue  of  the  original  work,  with 
some  clianges  in  the  title  and  preface.  Krohn,  however,  appears 
to  have  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  to  have  proved  that  the 
work  was  actually  reprinted,  in  the  second  instance,  without  a 
date,  though,  as  ne  determines,  previously  to  the  year  1591. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  edition  of  Stephens’s  Thesaurus 
GrceccD  Linguw  was  lately  published  in  this  country  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  Valpy.  From  the  first  announcement  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  projectors  of  this  new  impression,  to  reprint  the 
work  in  a  form  and  with  improvements  suitable  to  the  era  of  its 
modern  publication,  they  received  every  encouragement  from  the 
cultivators  of  tircek  learning ;  and  the  ample  patronage  which 
was  extended  to  the  undertaking,  shewed  that  the  proposal  of 
those  who  had  taken  it  into  their  hands  was  well  timea.  The 
subscription  was  altogether  unprecedented.  For  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  and  of  such  a  description,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
and  eighty-six  names  were  obtained,  and  about  one  hundred  of 
these  were  those  of  subscribers  for  large  paper  copies.  The  small 
paper  subscription  was  one  guinea  for  each  part,  and  for  the  large 
paper  copies,  two  guineas.  The  original  proposals  announced  that 
the  work  would  be  completed  in  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  parts, 
and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  The  prospectus,  we  be^ 
lieve,  was  issued  in  1B09  or  1810.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
was  not  published  till  March  1816,  and  the  last  part  was  issued 
in  December  1828.  But,  instead  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
parts,  it  was  extended  to  thirty-nine.  About  twenty  years  were 
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in  this  manner  occupied  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  printing  of  ! 

the  new  ctlition  of  the  Thesaurus ; — an  ample  space,  we  should  j 

Rup]K)8c,  for  even  such  a  republication  as  the  one  in  question,  \ 

with  all  the  additions  and  improvements  intended  to  be  introduced  1 

into  the  work.  A  fair  occasion  was  furnisbed  to  the  Editors,  by  \ 

having  in  their  hands  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  and  cha-  * 

racter,  of  obtaining  reputation  for  themselves,  and  of  doing  ' 

honour  to  their  age  and  country.  It  will  not,  however,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  In'  generally  acknowledged,  that  they  have  entitled  them-  \ 
selves  to  the  a])probation  of  their  subscrilxTs  and  the  publie  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  this  literary  enterprise. 

The  extensive  additions  made  to  Stephens’s  volumes  supply  very 
abundant  testimonies  to  the  industry  of  the  Compilers,  and  shew 
how  successfully  the  inquiries  of  the  Editors,  in  respect  to  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  the  I’hesaurus,  have 
been  answered.  An  immense  accumulation  of  matter  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  original  work  has  by  this  means  been  very  con¬ 
siderably  augmented.  The  proper  use  of  the  materials  prepared 
for  a  work  of  this  kind,  is,  however,  in  respect  to  its  literary  and 
philological  advantages,  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  quan¬ 
tity  of  them.  From  the  editors  of  a  republication  of  the  Greek 
Thesaurus  of  Henry  Stephens,  intended  to  correspond  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  scholars  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  literature, 
we  look  for  higher  qualifications  than  mere  industry, — for  the 
faculty  which  snail  manifest  itself  in  nice  and  needful  selection, 
in  correct  discrimination,  and  in  luminous  and  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment.  With  the.se  qualities,  the  Editors  of  Stephens  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  highly  gifted ;  and  the  work  which  they  have  issued 
as  an  Improved  Greek  Thesaurus,  comes  far  short  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  which  it  ought  to  exhibit,  and  which  the  funds  contributed 
towards  its  completion,  as  well  as  the  time  occupied  in  its  pre¬ 
paration  and  progress,  should  have  ensured.  It  is  much  to  he 
regretted,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  is  not  more  worthy  of 
the  several  announcements  which  gave  promise,  that  the  long 
cherished  wishes  of  all  who  cultivate  Greek  learning  were  about 
to  be  accomplishctl,  in  their  being  presented  with  the  Greek  The¬ 
saurus  of  Henry  Stephens,  in  an  improved  edition,  honourable  to 
the  projectors,  and  inTaluable  to  themselves ;  since  there  can 
scarely  l>e  even  a  remote  probability  of  another  attempt  to  engage 
the  patronage  of  scholars  for  a  series  of  volumes  so  large  and 
costly.  ♦ 


•  We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  occasion,  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Valpy's  edition  of  the  Delphin  Classics  with  Variorum  Notes.  The 
praspectus  announcing  the  publication  of  this  undertaking  stated,  that 
It  w’ould  comprise  IBO  parts  at  X\  li.  each  part  to  subscribers,  and 
that  the  work  could  not  bo  subscril>ed  for  in  separate  parts  or  authors, 
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To  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  literary  history, 
to  professed  scholars  and  critics,  and  to  the  collectors  of  rare  and 
priniar)’  Greek  impressions,  Mr.  Grcsweirs  volumes  will  furnish 
both  instruction  and  abundant  gratification.  The  interest  and 
utility  of  them  arc  much  increased  by  the  concise,  but  clear  and 
correct  sketches  which  he  has  introduced,  of  the  civil  and  rcligi- 
ous  transactions  of  the  periods  which  they  include.  Mr.  Gres- 
frelfs  qualifications  for  the  work  which  he  has  thus  ably  executed, 
are  well  known ;  and  we  are  happy  in  testifying  not  only  to  the 
merits  of  the  work,  but  also  to  the  candour  and  uprightness  of 
the  Author. 

In  the  account  of  Postel,  (Vol.  I.  p.  155.)  that  scholar  is  said 
to  have  ‘  first  brought  into  Europe  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
‘  Testament.’  This  ancient  Translation  (the  Peshito)  was  ori¬ 
ginally  brought  into  Europe  by  Moses  of  Mardin,  and  was  edited 
by  Widmanstad,  assisted  by  Postel. 

but  only  as  a  whole  collection.  The  follo%ving  note  is  appended  to  the 
prwipectus.  *  As  some  gentlemen  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  names  as 
'  8ubscril)er8,  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  will  hereafter  he  offered 

*  for  sale  at  a  haver  price,  Mr.  Valpy  begs  to  stati.s  that,  to  prevent 
'  such  depreciation,  he  has  printed  but  very  few  copies  over  the  present 

*  Subscription  (971  large  and  small).*  That  the  work  is  now  accessible 
to  purchasers  on  much  easier  terms,  and  can  readily  be  obtained,  any 
one  may  ascertain  for  himself,  w’ho  will  l(M)k  into  a  bookseller's  cata¬ 
logue.  We  know  that  the  entire  scries  of  volumes,  or  a  selection  of 
any  Authors,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  may  be  had  for  less  than  o»c- 
fourth  of  the  original  cost.  It  is  notorious  too,  that  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  copies  is  on  sale.  It  is,  we  think,  important  that  the 
attention  of  those  who  patronize  large  and  expensive  works  should  l)e 
directed  to  cases  like  the  present.  It  is  the  original  subscribers  to  a 
work  who  enable  a  publisher  to  prepare  and  issue  it ;  and  they  should 
certainly  l>e  sav^  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  set  of  l>ooks  for  which 
they  have  paid  a  lil>eral  price,  common  in  the  market  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  valuation.  It  cannot  certainly  be  otherwise  than  vexatious  to  a 
subscriber  to  this  republication  of  the  Delphin  Classics  with  Variorum 
notes,  to  learn  that  his  friend  or  his  neighbour  has  purchased  for  less  than 
thirty  pounds,  precisely  the  same  books  for  which  he  g;ive  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ! — and  that  any  Authors  included  in  a  collection  may  be  Imu^ht 
separately,  which  he  could  not  obtain  as  a  subscriber,  without  buying 
the  entire  series.  We  do  not,  in  these  representations,  do  more  than 
state  facts ;  but  the  inquiries  which  they  suggest,  arc  important  in 
reference  to  the  interests  of  learning. 
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Art.  IV.  SertMons  by  the  Ucv.  Hichard  W’intiT  Hamilton.  Rvo.  pp, 

.'ilK).  London,  11133. 

arc  not  annMig  the  number  of  those  critics  Mr.  Hamilton 
refers  to  in  liis  Advertisement,  with  whom  style  is  every 
thing.  There  are  some  preachers  and  writers  whose  style  we 
think  essentially  faulty,  formed  on  a  had  model,  or  deformed  by 
vicious  taste,  yet  to  whom  we  cannot  deny  a  high  merit  which 
redeems  their  faults,  and  makes  them  dangerous  hy  the  lustre 
whicli  it  throws  over  them.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  preacher  of  thU 
class :  his  style  is  ]xjculiarly  his  own,  and,  being  native  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  it  answers  well  as  the  vehicle  of  his  singularly  vehement 
eloquence.  Hut  it  cannot  he  necessary  to  point  out,  how  insuffer¬ 
able  would  he  the  faults  of  his  style  in  an  imitator.  Mr.  Irving's 
Horid  mo<lern-(iothic  style,  notwithstanding  the  palpable  affecta¬ 
tion  which  disfigured  it,  was  in  like  manner  rendered  subservient 
to  a  |H)wertul  impression,  till  the  orator  became  lost  in  the  fanatic. 
The  style  of  a  ])erson's  composition  is  often  very  much  the  result 
and  reflection  of  his  mental  temperament.  Strength  united  to' 
impetuosity  displays  itself  sometimes  in  a  lawless  force  of  ex- 
])ression,  which  commands,  rather  than  pleases ;  while  the  not 
unfrequent  combination  of  warmth  of  feeling  and  energy  of  cha¬ 
racter  with  mental  indolence,  may  be  detected  in  the  fitful  in¬ 
equalities  of  style,  the  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  by  which 
another  writer  is  characterized.  A  tinge  of  pedantry  (often  mis¬ 
taken  for  affectation)  is  the  natural  result  of  vanity  ;  while  an 
affected  style  is  rather  the  result  of  ambitious  effort,  and  may  be 
iHjually  unconnected  with  an  artificial  character.  A  vehement  dis¬ 
like  of  the  tame  and  common-place  is  extremely  likely  to  lead  a 
young  writer  into  the  op|>ositc  fault  of  grandiloquence.  And 
there  are  some  writers  who  may  be  compared  to  performers  who, 
not  being  well  taught  at  first,  continue,  after  they  have  acquired 
the  art  of  playing  w  ith  effect,  to  finger  badly.  Ilut,  whatever  be 
the  faults  of  style  and  manner  with  which  a  preacher  or  writer  is 
chargeable,  it  is  in  bis  |K)wer  to  render  them  so  subordinate  to  the. 
matter,  and  purport,  and  aim  of  his  composition,  as  to  render 
criticism  a  cold  and  unseasonable  impertinence. 

When  a  young  aspirant  after  literary  honours,  yet  in  the  first 
efflorescence  of  juvenile  vanity,  prints  nis  maiden  production,  the 
Critic  has  a  stern  duty  to  ]>crform,  which  may  seem  as  unkind  as 
the  wind  that  strips  the  trees  in  spring  of  the  false  blossom.  It 
is  then,  if  ever,  that  criticism  is  use^l.  Hut,  when  years  have 
fixed  the  taste  and  naturalized  tlie  manner  of  a  writer,  whatever 
were  his  original  faults,  it  is,  we  are  well  persuaded,  nearly  as 
useless  as  it  is  invidious  to  blazon  them. 

Should  these  remarks  appear  inapplicable  to  the  subject  in 
band,  we  must  throw  the  blame  upon  Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  anti¬ 
cipating  that  his  ‘  style  will  be,  as  usual,  severely  attacked,  should 
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‘  criticism  deign  a  notice,’  scarcely  docs  justice  either  to-  himself 
or  to  the  critics  he  seems  to  fear.  We  had  never  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  from  the  pulpit ;  but  we  have  always  understood  him 
to  be  a  very  effective  and  powerful  preacher,  of  which  these  Ser¬ 
mons  contain,  indewl,  sufficient  evidence.  Nineteen  years  spent 
in  the  honourable  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office  in  one  place,  give 
a  title  to  higher  respect  than  all  the  graces  of  composition  could 
win  from  us  as  critics ;  and  we  know  not  why  ^Ir.  Hamilton 
should  have  indulged  in  the  sarcasm  veiled  under  the  declaration, 
that  he  will  still  ‘  stoop,  if  the  censor  be  of  a  sufficient  order  of 
‘  intellect  to  warrant  a  jest  and  sneer.’  The  nature  of  the  themes 
he  has  chosen,  would  preclude  a  jest,  as  much  as  the  talents  he 
possesses,  would  raise  him  above  a  sneer. 

Were  we  to  say  that  the  style  of  these  Sermons  is  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  recommendation,  we  should  say  what  is  not  true,  and 
what,  if  true,  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment.  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
style  is  certainly  more  nervous  than  graceful,  more  oratorical  than 
accurate*,  more  copious  than  select.  It  bears  the  stamp  also  of 
a  certain  mannerism,  which,  whether  the  manner  be  gootl  or  bad, 
is  a  fault.  But,  having  said  thus  much,  we  shall  not  expend  a 
word  more  in  verbal  criticism  ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the 
more  substantial  qualities  of  the  volume. 

The  Sermons  arc  eleven  in  number :  as  the  volume  extends  to 
nearly  600  pages,  it  will  be  inferred  that  they  are  of  very  unusual 
length.  We  do  not  consider  this  as  a  fault  in  compositions  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press  ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  each  of  these 
sermons  imbodies  the  matter  of  several  as  originally  delivered. 
The  subjects  are  as  follows. 

‘  I.  The  Inviolability  of  Christianity,  Gal.  i.  8.  II.  The  Counsel 
of  (famalicl  examined,  Acts  v.  .38,  39.  III.  Moral  Means  preferable 
to  Miracle,  Luke  xvi.  31.  IV.  The  transcendent  Love  of  Christ, 
Eph.  iii.  19.  V.  Incarnate  Deity,  Phil.  ii.  5,  8.  VI.  The  Atone¬ 
ment,  John  i.  29.  VII.-  The  Christian  DcKtrine  of  Divine  Grace, 
Rom.  xi.  6.  VIII.  The  Son  of  God  anticipating  his  Reward,  Ileb. 
X.  13.  IX.  The  Heavenly  Country,  Hcb.  xi.  6.  X.  Deism  no  Re¬ 
fuge  from  Judgement,  Rom.  iii.  6.  XI.  Jesus  Christ  Creator  and 
liord  of  the  Universe,  Col.  i.  16.' 


•  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  inaccuracy  is 
tyjs ►graphical  or  not :  ex,  gr,  *  Men  w’ho  affect  their  desire  of  mira¬ 
cle.’  (p.  1 13.)  Men  may  affect  n  desire,  or  may  assert  their  desire. 
To  inspire  a  zest  (p.  viii.)  is,  perlvips,  a  mistake  for,  impart  a  zest. 
The  following  sentence  is  too  elliptical  to  be  intelligible:  (p.  517.) 
*  The  concession  of  such  a  Beiug  is  inconsistent  without  a  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  moral  character  is  inconsistent  without  an  assent  to 
Christianity.’  *  Substitutionary  concert/  (p.  349.)  is  a  phrase  bor¬ 
dering  on  enigma. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  subjects  are  such  as  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  controversy  wiib  the  Unitarians,  and  the  sermons 
may  be  characterized  as  mainly  argumentative.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  shewn  himself,  not  only  in  this  volume,  but  elsewhere,  a  zea¬ 
lous  champion  and  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  truth.  If  not 
always  a  very  close  logician,  he  is  a  skilful  and  formidable  po- 
Icmic,  and  he  wields  with  peculiar  force  the  weapons  of  caustic 
rebuke  and  sarcasm.  Yet,  these  sermons  are  by  no  means  of  a 
dry  |X)lemical  cast.  On  the  contrary,  they  abound  with  admi¬ 
rable  statements  and  forcible  appeals,  adapted  to  enforce,  as  well 
as  to  vindicate  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  Author 
will,  however,  he  thought,  by  the  majority  of  his  admirers,  most 
at  home  in  dealing  with  the  opponent  and  the  sceptic.  In  the 
following  passage,  taken  from  the  first  sermon,  the  Preacher  with 
gn‘at  force  maintains  the  inference  deduciblc  from  the  apostolic 
protest,  (lal.  i.  8,  that  ‘  the  import  and  construction  of  the  Gos- 
‘  pel  cannot  be  vague  and  indeterminate.’ 

‘  It  cannot  he  reasonably  doubted,  that  the  first  Christians,  what- 
t^ver  were  their  differences  of  administrations  and  diversities  of  ope¬ 
rations,”  had  a  “  like  precious  faith,”  and  a  “  common  sidvation.” 
They  coincided  in  **  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,” 
in  “  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.”  They  **  ol>eyed, 
fnnn  the  Iieart,  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  them.” 
“  The  form  of  sound  words  ”  was  inculcated  with  the  precision 
of  a  lesson,  and  the  authority  of  a  law.  The  characteristic  of  the 
(JosjH'l  was  alleged  to  l)c  its  truth.  This  was,  to  the  sophists  of 
that  era,  a  strange  and  novel  pretension.  To  require  faith  to  a  testi- 
monv,  only  so  far  as  conformable  to  fact,  only  so  far  as  supjwrted  by 
evidence,  apprared  to  them  a  startling  affectation.  Yet,  this  was  the 
tone  which  the  primeval  disciples  assumed ;  and  as  historif  proved 
what  religion  hallowed,  we  need  not  wonder  at  their  port  of  magna¬ 
nimity  and  valour.  They  could  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth.”  Hence  their  belief  was  definite  and  avowed.  Neither 
did  confusion  cloud  their  judgement,  nor  strife  divide  their  interpret¬ 
ation,  nor  8Us])icion  canker  their  singleness  of  ht^art.'*  “  Sound  and 
gtKMl  doctrine”  they  opjKised  to  “  fables  **  love  of  the  truth  ”  united 
them  ;  they  were  encouniged  to  come  to  “  the  knowledge,”  and  bidden 
to  “the  acknowledging,”  “of  the  truth.”  With  this  the  Apostlci 
were  “  put  in  trust they  were  “  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.” 
Their  jMiwer  was  ample;  they  “were  teachers  in  faith  and  verity.” 
They  wore  the  manner  of  conviction  the  most  entire  and  unshrinking, 
and  justified  their  followers  in  its  adoption.  The  language  current 
among  them  was,  “  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  ]H'rsuaded 
that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  ctanmitted  unto  Him  against 
that  day.*’  “  Hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 
assure  our  hearts  In'fore  Him.”  This  was  n<»  conjecture,  but  assurance; 
iw  faltering,  but  infallibility.  So  “  established,  strengthened,  and 
ofiSettliHl  ”  were  they,  so  “  riMtted  and  built  up,”  borrowing  the  description 
fr(»m  the  tenacity  of  the  root  and  strength  of  the  building,  that  the 
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I  langim{;;c  of  the  text  would  neither  sound  profane  nor  even  forcible : 
it  struck  in  with  so  unheHitating  a  sentiment,  so  strong  a  vow.  They 

i !  consequently  attixed  particular  signiheutions  to  what  they  called  "  the 

I'  present  truth/*  and  would  not  hnindish  the  curse  to  defend  what  htui 

j  I  equivocal  in  its  nature,  or  interminable  in  its  controversy.  The  Oos])el 

I I  culled  up  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  a  particular  class  of  pro)>ositions,  in 

I  j  their  minds — they  had  **  the  full  assurance  of  understanding  and  of 

|;l  faith  ” — they  “  understood  what  they  said  and  whereof  they  affirmed.** 

|;:|  ‘  Hut  such  Ktatciueuts  arc  frequently  contested  in  our  times.  It  is 

ji  denied  that  there  was  uniformity  of  opinion,  that  Christianity  is  dog- 

il  matic,  that  the  Saviour  dictated  a  particular  creed,  that  the  Apostles 

j!  were  authorized  to  propound  one.  The  following  disclaimer  is  cm- 

%  ployed  ns  a  general  abandonment  of  all  such  claim,  '‘Not  for  that  wc 

have  dominion  over  your  faith.'*  But  though  the  first  sight  and  sound 
'  of  this  language  might  seem  to  leave  them  to  any  latitude  of  principle 
i  or  interpretation,  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  context,  and  the  nb- 
'  surdity  of  the  contrary  supposition,  will  refute  the  gloss.  Paul  dis- 
1  avows  all  use  of  tyrannic  power  through  the  means  or  by  the  circum- 
^  stances,  of  their  religious  profession :  he  will  abstain  from  all  such 
\\  stretch  of  his  influence,  and  abuse, of  their  confidence:  but  he  subjtuns 
what  denotes  any  thing  rather  than  a  license  for  the  indifference  of 
!  H*ntiment,  "  For  by  faith  ye  stand.**  “  The  foundation  of  the  Apostles** 
i  was  one  of  inspired  teaching  and  ordinance,  nut  that  of  the  sinner's* 
;|  dependence  for  acceptance :  and  their  foundation  was  held  together  by 
!  “Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner  stone."  They  were  commissioned 
‘  to  “  teach  all  nations,** — they  were  “  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel," 
—they  were  the  accredited  representatives  and  organs  of  the  ascended 
I  .Messiah, — they  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  mission  and  knowledge 

1  of  his  will, — they  were  in  “  his  stead,’* — and  sjioke  and  wrote  with  that 

awful  impress  and  emphasis  which  He  imparted  to  them  when  about 
to  leave  them  :  “  As  my  Father  has  sent  ^le,  even  so  send  I  you  !** 

‘  In  the  fixed  character,  we  recognize  the  true  perfection,  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  the  same  through  all  ages,  not  changing  to  every  touch, 

\  and  varying  beneath  every  eye — but  unfolding  the  same  features,  and 
4  producing  the  same  effects.  It  is  a  system  of  particular  tenets — these, 
I  It  is  im])ortant  to  recollect,  arc  truths,  and  partake  of  the  necessary  un- 
f  chaiigeableness  of  all  which  can  Iniast  this  designatitm.  The  evidences 
'  of  truth  may  differ,  but  it  cannot  lie  more  or  less  than  truth.  “The 
W(wd  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  **  has  the  same  strict  meaning,  the 
same  express  design,  as  of  old  :  and  he  who  adds  to  it,  or  takes  away 
from  it,  offers  it  an  equal  indignity,  and  does  it  an  equal  wrong. 

I  '  Amidst  the  conflicts  of  opinion,  rife  and  strenuous  as  they  arc  in 
modern  days,  it  is  an  anxious  inquiry,  a  solemn  problem,  are  we  right  ? 
I  Do  we  “  know  the  truth  ?"  The  anathema  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
I  Discourse,  never  could  have  been  uttered  unless  the  Gosjiel  had  been 
I  limited  to  a  distinct  meaning,  had  been  susceptible  of  a  certain  inter- 
I  pretation.  How  im|)ortant  that  we  escape  it  by  renouncing  “any 
other  Gospel  !** 

i  *  How  shall  wc  know  when  we  have  attained  to  a  just  apprehension 
I  “  the  fiiith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?"  It  will  be  easy  to  charge 
VOL.  X.— x.s.  '  3  E 
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UM  with  ttrr(»gunce:  it  will  be  f«H>lish  in  us  to  shrink  from  the  ac- 
ciisiition. 

*  Is  the  (iosj)cl  **  worthy  of  our  acceptation  ?”  Is  it  suthciently 
clear  ami  |KTspicuous  to  Ik*  conceived?  We  would  avoid  all  nuked 
and  unprotected  assertions,  hut  maintain  that  a  believing  knowled^> 
of  it  may  l»e  acquired,  that  such  a  jH'rcepti«»n  should  be  allowed  a  place 
ill  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  distracting^  doubt  and  misgiving; 
and  that  we  are  warranted  in  resting  these  immoveable  conclusions  on 
the  laws  of  moral  certainty* 

‘  We  do  not  make  light  of  scriptural  itivestigatiou.  This  is  the 
liasis  and  index  of  all  genuine  Indief.  We  jwssess  a  divine  revelation. 
When  it  is  the  part  of  science  to  anticipate  the  facts  of  Nature  and 
lH*nd  them  to  its  jireconceived  theory,  then  may  it  Iki  wise  and  legiti¬ 
mate  to  forecast  w’hat  such  revelation  should  contain,  and  to  measure 
It  by  that  self-formed  standard.  The  inductive  principle,  which  is  our 
familiar  iMKist,  is  often  reversetl  when  the  sacred  volume  is  the  subject. 
Men  of  any  thought  see  indeed,  the  dilemma  of  inconsistency  into 
which  an  i»pen  violation  of  it  w’ould  sink  them — but  mixing  the  rules 
of  inquiry  w'ith  the  business  of  interual  evidcncCf  they  set  their  as¬ 
sumptions  against  the  ])lainest  dictates  and  soundest  criticisms.  All 
they  do  is  prompted  by  their  care  of  the  divine  character,  and  their 
reverence  for  the  divine  code,  which  iitherwise  would  be  left  profanely 
compromisetl  and  cruelly  exjuised  !  We,  however,  do  not  fetir  but  that 
(ohI  “  w  ill  have  pity  on  his  holy  name,”  and  cannot  suppose  that  he 
will  “  di.sgrace  the  throne  of  his  glory.”  We  do  not  presume  to  be 
more  tenderly  jealous  of  his  honour  than  himself.  And  taking  with 
ns  “  the  Scriptures  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,”  wc 
embrace  all  their  inferences  as  well  as  facts,  doctrines  as  well  as  testi¬ 
monies— relying  on  the  veracity,  committed  to  the  scojh?,  and  abiding 
by  the  conclusions,  of  the  whole.  “  ^^’hat  saith  the  Scripture?”  is 
our  only  demand  ;  what  it  saith  is  our  only  criterion.’  pp.  D — 14. 

‘  There  is  another  spirit  at  work  among  us.  It  can  inculcate  a  due 
firmness  of  erroneous  opinion,  it  only  condemns  as  rude  and  dictatorial, 
the  adoption  and  retention  of  on|H>site  sentiment.  It  is  charitable,  in 
its  own  faviuired  phrase,  tow  ards  all  the  doubting  and  unconvinced  ; 
it  can  show  favour  to  the  honest  infidel,  however  impetuous  and  pro¬ 
fessed.  Its  contempt  is  reserved  for  those  who,  having  with  certainly 
no  less  honesty  read  the  word  of  (nnl  and  searched  the  Scripture* 
“  whether  these  things  are  so,”  maintain  their  most  cautious  im¬ 
pression,  and  uphold  their  most  delilierate  judgement.  This  contempt 
wimld  fall  strangely  upon  those*  who  are  celebrated  for  continuing  m 
“  the  Apo>tles’  diH:trine:”  and  it  might  invert  itself  and  liecome  apo¬ 
logy  for  those  whom  the  same  record  condemns.  Might  it  not  advance 
in  oxtennation  of  those  who  “  w’cre  ever  learning  and  never  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  truth,”  that  they  were  unfettered  by  prejudice, 
and  .still  pro.Necuting  inquiry  ?  and  offer  in  exculpation  of  **  unstable 
.souls,”  that  they  were  only  si'eking  truth  wherever  it  could  be  found, 
kevping  their  minds  o|»en  and  their  studies  unpledged,  ready  to  obey 
all  jiossiblc  convictions  ? 
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‘  Hut  the  “  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,*’  is  coiitairuHl  in  that  Wonl  which 
is  Irui/t  itself :  lluTi*  is  laid  Tip  as  in  a  ciskct  and  hallowinl  as  in  a 
shrine.  No  change  can  pass  uj>on  it.  It  U^ars  the  chanictcr  of  its 
lirst  |H‘rfection.  It  is  the  wistloin  of  (iinl  and  the  |>owerof  (iod.  Like 
the  inaiina  and  the  nnl  in  the  ri*ccs8  of  the  ark,  it  is  the  incomiptihle 
bread  of  heaven,  it  is  the  ever-living  instrument  of  might,  without  an 
altered  form  or  su|K*rsi*ded  virtue.  “  He  who  runneth  may  read.” 
Nothing  but  clouds  of  unholy  |)iission  or  of  mental  vanity  can  obscure 
it.  It  is  only  imjKTvious  to  the  “  desires  of  the  Jiesh  or  of  the  miniL*' 
**  If  our  (ios}>el  be*  liid,  it  is  hid  to  them  who  are  lost.”  And  such  is 
its  simplicity  when  men  read  it  as  learners  and  receive  it  as  sinners  — 
that  we  can  dare  a  contradiction  to  its  plain  interpretation,  and  feid 
that  if  an  angel  from  heaven”  were  so  to  bidie  it — torturing  it  liy  so- 
nhistry,  annulling  it  by  conjecture,  and  recasting  it  by  prejudgment, 
he  should  sutfer  the  “  curse  ”  which  dreadly  guards  our  faith  from  every 
violation.*  pp.  2 1  — 22. 


Having  shewn  that,  if  this  first  projmsition  is  true,  the  Gospel 
cannot  l)e  set  aside  by  any  new  interprctathniy  the  I’reacher  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  establish  the  ]H)sitions,  that  it  cannot  Im  set  aside  ‘  by 
‘  any  ntunfer-arfrutnenf^'' — ‘  by  any  better  snhtitltutwnf — ‘  by 
‘  any  Divine  appenda^ef — or,  lastly,  by  any  successful  opptmi- 
tinn.  The  sermon  closes  in  a  very  animated  and  glowing  strain 
of  eloquence. 


‘  It  is  observable  w’ith  what  intense  complacency  and  delight  the 
iHMiig  is  regarded  by  the  moral  universe,  w’ho  is  engaged  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  Honours  surround  him,  welcomes  pursue  him, 
and  a  chorus  of  Inmedictions  bursts  U|)on  his  head:  **  How’  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  jK^sice  !’*  But  if  its  he¬ 
rald  Ik?  thus  honoured  ana  grt*eted,  however  mean  in  himself,  as  loath¬ 
ed  is  its  adversary  how'ever  mighty.  And  did  an  angel,  though  he 
omld  “  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea  and  his  left  on  the  earth,**  ]>rcach 
any  other  Gos|Hd,  the  curse  of  heaven  and  earth  should  scathe  him,  and 
he  should  “  be  brought  dow'ii  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit!  *’ — But 
«»h,  ye  blessed  ministering  spirits,  to  whom  such  an  act  is  most  alien 
and  averse,  we  do  not  dread,  w’c  caniu»t  depreciate,  your  interfenuice ! 
liy  all  your,  loyalty  to  truth,  by  all  your  fervour  of  benevolence,  yc 
could  not  do  ft  !  Ye  arc  gathered  together  w'ith  us  in  Christ  I  i  e 
sing  in  concord  wdth  the  redeemed  from  among  men  !  We  will  not 
wrong,  by  such  a  doubt,  natures  so  pure,  lieings  so  kind ;  while  we 
firl  that  the  argumentative  supposition,  by  its  tremendous  force  and 
glaring  impossibility,  only  more  plainly  assumes,  and  strongly  estab- 
li.shes,  how  perfectly  ye  must  be  abhorrent  of  the  treason,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  blasphemy  I 

‘  And  these  contemplations  tend  to  impress  us  with  the  purposes  of 
Jehovah,  amidst  all  the  fluctuating  scenes  of  time.  It  is  the  Gos|h*1 
which  gives  them  their  meaning.  Insulated  from  this,  they  pass  with¬ 
out  coherence,  and  are  laid  without  plan  ;  they  are  convertible  to  no 
use,  and  descriptive  of  no  moral.  But  the  Divine  purjwse  thus  ex- 
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])lains  itself.  By  the  light  it  casts  upon  them,  innuniorahle  events  be¬ 
come  manifestly  uniform  and  consistent.  The  end  of  all  things  is  to 
|H»r|K*tuate  and  diffuse  the  only  remedy  for  human  guilt  and  sorrow. 
But  for  this,  our  histciry  woiild  be  no  more  drawn  out,  and  our  planet 
cea.se  to  roll.  This  is  the  cause  (if  Him  who  hath  “  the  government 
on  his  shoulder  ;*  and  to  this  trust  there  is  universal  subordination. 
And  he  hushes  and  l)inds  the  elements,  speaks  the  calm,  coiiiinands 


the  pause,  and  in  it  the  voice  of  mercy  may  be  heard,  the  apptnil  to 
sensibility  may  be  urged,  “  Be  ye  reconciled  unto  (Jod.’*  The  dis|)en- 
sation  of  the  (b»spel — with  all  the  state  of  a  rcigw,  the  munificence  of 


fospei — wiin  all  me  siaie  oi  a  rcig//,  me  munincence  of 
a  g///,  the  fidelity  of  a  lestitmmy,  the  sureness  of  a  promise — stretches 
itself  out  to  the  utmost  limit  of  mortal  interests.  It  shall  endure  co¬ 
evally  with  man.  Kvery  breath  we  draw,  every  moment  we  exist, 
every  ste|»  we  take,  is  beneath  this  dispensation  of  grace.  To  us  it 
c*alls,  every  where  it  finds  a  voice,  and  it  shall  accent  the  “  last  sylla¬ 
ble  of  rec(»rded  time.”  To  give  it  an  ampler  theatre,  all  nations  shall 
be  subduid  unto  it ;  and  the  ages  are  held  back  that  it  may  obtain  a 
longer  opportunity.  The  final  convulsion  is  arrested — the  Father,  who 
hath  “  put  the  limes  and  seasons  in  his  own  power,”  checks  their 
flight  ;  the  Saviour,  “  expecting  until  all  his  enemies  become  his  f(M»t- 
st(M»l,”  is  content  to  wait :  and  the  “  souls  under  the  altar  ”  refrain 
their  importunity,  and  rejoice  in  the  delay.  Its  trumpet  of  jubilee 
.shall  never  bo  silenced,  save  by  the  lrum[)et  of  judgment ;  its  light 
shall  never  fade,  but  in  the  embers  of  the  last  conflagration ;  its  ‘'joy¬ 
ful  sound”  shall  never  die,  except  in  the  uproar  and  crash  of  dissolving 
worlds  ;  its  “  lively  ln»pe”  shall  only  be  buried  in  the  grave,  and  un¬ 
der  the  wreck,  of  the  universe.  All  things  must  be  destroyed  ere  it 
lose  its  power  or  abdicate  its  claim.  The  massive  architecture  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  takes  it  into  their  date,  and  suspends  it  on  their 
durability.  It  lasts  while  they  can  last.  It  only  ceases  when  the 
mountain  sinks,  when  the  (»cean  dries,  when  the  poles  refuse  to  turn, 
when  the  skies  shrivel  up  like  a  burning  scroll — when  “  heaven  and 
earth  .shall  Hi*e  away  !”  And  even  then  its  disj>ensative  form  alone  is 
affected — its  j>rinciples  are  invariable  and  indestructible — are  of  “  the 
things  which  cannot  l)c  shaken” — and  shall  expand  through  a  still 
more  congenial  medium  and  worthy  economy,  whose  sphere  is  “  in  the 
highest,”  whose  glory  is  “  in  light,”  and  wln»se  consummation  is  “  G(k1 
all  in  all!”  Feeble  are  our  present  thoughts,  confused  our  percep¬ 
tions  ;  we  .see  every  thing  as  from  behind  a  cloud  and  in  a  disproj)ortion. 
Our  convictions  are  m<»rc  like  conjectures,  and  our  s|K'culation8,  dreams. 
We  “  know  in  part”  and  therefore  perplexedly.  Our  conceptions  are 
infantile,  and  as  infantile  as  our  minus.  But  W’c  shall  soon  emerge 
frtun  this  state  of  crude  fancies  and  immature  ideas.  Worthy  senti¬ 
ments  and  ft'elings  will  fill  up  <»ur  souls.  Each  view  shall  l)c  as  a  ray 
of  light  striking  its  object,  and  each  song  Imj  the  very  echo  of  its 
theme.  Then  shall  we  adequately  understand  why  Ajnistles  kindled 
into  indignation,  and  slnstk  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of  “  another 
(m»s|h'1;”  and  why  even  Angels  themselves  must  have  been  accursed 
had  it  l»ei*n  ]H»ssible  for  them  to  have  divulged  it ! 

*  “  The  troni  of  the  lAtrd  endureth  for  ever,  And  this  is  the  word 
trhieh  hif  the  (iav/w/  is  preaehed  unto  tfou''  Amen.*  pp.  51 — 54. 
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‘  I'lic  Atonement  ’  is  the  title  and  subject  of  the  longest  and 
most  elal>orate  discourse  in  the  volume,  occupying  nearly  HO  ))ages, 
and  containing  some  s])lendid  passages.  We  pass  it  over,  how¬ 
ever,  to  select  from  the  ensuing  discourse  on  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  of  Divine  (irace,  a  characteristic  sjH?cimcn  of  the  Preacher's 
|X)wcrs  when  the  occasion  affords  scope  for  his  powers  of  irony. 

<  The  more  ignorant  and  audacious  contention,  that  human  actions 
can  literally  challenge  and  deserve  approval  and  favourable  rectimpeiiae, 
—that  they  can,  though  the  agents  are  utterly  depmved,  be  the 
subjects  of  merit,— when  thus  boldly  declared  and  contumaciously 
urged, — is  generidly  discarded.  Against  this  more  stupid  avowal  and 
wanton  bravado  of  error  and  self-righteousness,  we  are  not  often  cited 
to  a})])ear.  The  hostility  is  more  subtle,  more  evasive  ;  the  wolf  wear* 
the  sheep’s  clothing;  Satan  is  transfornuHl  into  an  angel  of  light;  — it 
is  ni‘t  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  but  the  detection  of  the  enemy  I — 
Hut  llicy  who  opp(»se  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  have  l)een  incited 
to  allege  an  incompatibility  Ix'tween  it  aud  the  grace  fi»r  which  we 
plead.  \V’ith  considerable  adroitneSvS,  they  ])resent  themselves  as 
champions  of  the  free  favemr  which  contemplates  sinful  man,  at  the 
smile  moment  in  wliich  they  despise  the  great  expedient  by  which 
it  only  can  be  justly  revealed,  and  consistently  sustained. 

‘  Hateful  hypocrisy  !  Whence  this  unwonted  part,  this  sudden 
zeal  ?  Where  is  the  braggart  morality  of  the  jdiilosopher  and  world¬ 
ling  iiow.*^  How  is  it  that  the  boast  of  merit  and  the  urgency  of 
claim  no  longer  swell  on  high  ?  Strange  proselytism  and  marvellous 
transformation !  They  are  guided  only  in  their  blaspliemy  of  their 
Saviour’s  name,  and  their  rapine  on  the  Saviour’s  (h»spel,  by  tho  fear 
that  grace,  in  such  a  connexion,  will  not  be  worthily  fre<‘  or  adequately 
spontaiuMms !  How  have  they  been  misundersto<Kl !  They  could  not 
concur  with  us,  because  we  were  not  um*quiv<K*al  as  themselves  in 
spreading  the  honours  of  infinite  grace !  They  would  go  further,  but 
we  stop  short  in  its  full  exhibition  and  fearless  averment !  They 
wouhl  apply  a  principle  to  all  its  extent,  which  we  gainsay  and  cramp! 
True  it  is,  that  neither  the  sound  or  signification  was  until  now  so 
rife  and  lavish  !  Hnt  then  the  emergency  that  may  be  served— the 
succe.ss  that  may  Ik?  won  ! '  Hitherto  they  kept  their  mouth  with  a 
bridle.  The  fire  was  shut  uj)  in  their  Inmes.  The  power  of  repression 
at  length  yielded.  Tlie  holy  indignation  iqade  a  way  for  its  lightning* 
M  ho  would  not  make  the  grace  of  GikI  a  watchword,  even  if  the  idea 
be  despised  in  the  heart,  if  by  its  prepossessing  character  and  vulgar 
Msociation  a  deeper  thrust  be  aimed  at  Christ’s  pre-eminence,  and  a 
darker  slur  be  cast  on  the  peculiarities  of  Christ’s  Chapel  I  The  op- 
pisition,  by  these  means,  is  so  consistent  and  so  characteristic  !  Their 
jealousy  of  grace  is  sensitive  to  that  degree,  that  they  cannot  endure 
tbf  Cross  as  an  arljunct,  or  Him  who  hung  upon  it  as  its  di8|»enser  I 
Conjectural  criticism,  materializing  scepticism,  Hippant  invective, — the 
arrogant  monopoly  of  reason,  the  supercilious  contempt  of  the  catholic 
frith,  the  treatment  of  the  hl(M>d  of  the  covenant  ns  a  common  thing, 
and  the  paring  down  of  our  religion  to  a  meagre  nullitv, — all  originate 
voi..  \. — >;.s.  3  F 
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in  profound  homage  und  meek  submission  to  the  pure  and  uncoiu* 
|Mmndod  grace  of  (iml ! 

*  It  is  thus  the  sophism  is  enunciated: — Redemption  supposes  the 
intiiction  of  the  penalty,  though  it  l)e  shifted  from  the  individual  de¬ 
linquent  t*»  his  substitute  ;  this  is  to  attribute  it  to  barter  and  com- 
|)ens;ition,  and  not  to  mercy  ;  to  describe  it  as  actually  purchased,  and 
not  freely  lK‘sto\ve<l.  “  For,"  say  our  opponents,  **  that  which  you 
call  mercy  is  not  free — your  Surety  has  paid  the  ransom,  lias  cancelled 
the  claim.  Our  archetyjH:  of  mercy  contradicts  such  notions.  It  asks 
no  victim,  it  exacts  no  term.  Tlierefore  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  our 
^»eculiar  tenet,  for  we  supplicate  as  a  pure  favour  what  you  may  sue 
out  as  a  strict  right." 

‘  “  Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filltHl  with  this  contempt." — The  answer 
to  this  shallow  parade  of  reasoning  is  as  easy  as  undeserved.  No  lion 
iUH‘d  come  out  of  Lebanon  to  tread  down  the  thistle.  The  following 
observations  may  not  lie  ina])posite  or  useless. 

‘  The  atonement  is  the  ejf  'ect  of  divine  grace  and  placabiliti/. 

*  Its  oblation  produced  no  change  in  the  Divine  mind.  Jehovah  is 
not  merciful  Ik'cuusc  Christ  has  died,  but  (.'hrist  has  died  becausi^ 
Jehovah  was  merciful.  The  Father  sent  the  Son.  It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him.  (hnl  is  never  said  to  bt*  reconciled  in  Christ 
but  ivs  in  “  Christ,  reconciling  the  u'orld  to  himseif’* 

*  Chrislianilii,  ndiatever  matf  be  its  compensative  principle,  is  entirely 
'mdependent  of  man  in  its  contrivance  and  provision, 

‘  “  The  grace  which  bringeth  salvation  "  is,  in  no  sense,  impaired 
by  any  arrangements  which  had  a  reference  to  ourselves.  Antecedent 
questions  of  justice  and  siitisfaction,  could  not  injure  the  display  of 
that  love  which  was  equally  in  the  Father  and  the  Son;  which  was 
eq\nilly  evinced  in  inflicting  and  enduring  death.  It  wears  but  one 
expression  towards  us, — who,  instead  of  making  overtures  of  peace, 
still  need  a  creative  and  a  resurgent  power  to  induce  us  to  fall  in  with 
them, — who,  instead  of  selecting  the  Mediator,  now  only  call  him  the 
Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — who,  instead  of  appn»ving  and  welcoming 
the  remedy,  were  scandalized,  until  another  mind  W’as  given,  by  its 
refusal  to  us  of  the  smallest  share  in  its  honours. 

'  The  death  of  the  cross  is  only  a  means  to  the  most  benevolent  end, 

‘  W  e  must  rcasoji  inversely  to  all  general  mmU's  of  argument,  if  we 
can  imagine  that  the  gr.u'C,  wliich  is  spread  throughout  the  ])lan,  is 
weakened,  or  depreciated,  by  the  existence  of  certain  moral  dirficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  The  InMiefaction  is  not  commonly 
reiluci'd  in  its  value  by  its  cost,  nor  a  deliverance  by  its  pi*ril.  There 
must  Ix'  a  maintenance  of  right,  there  must  Im?  a  resentment  of  sin :  but 
these  preliminaries  shall  all  consist  with  the  pardon  of  those  to  whom 
the  violation  of  that  right,  and  the  commission  of  that  sin,  have  lieen 
traced.  Is  the  grace  t»f  (»od  the  greater,  or  the  less,  w'hen  encountering 
no  dithculty,  or  w  hen  encountering  it  to  overcome  it.^  Is  the  grace  of 
Gotl  nmre  brightly,  or  more  faintly,  glorious,  when  associated  with 
moral  principles,  or  when  disregarding  them  ?  It  is  easy  to  speak  of 
grace,  disjoineil  from  the  atonement,  as  unconstrained  ;  but  that  which 
teci  guizes  an  .ntonement.  is  |HTfectly,  absolutely,  for  it  effectuates 
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its  ptirpi>se  by  the  atonement ;  and,  if  constrained,  is  only  hold  lo  what 
is  right  by  the  immaculateness  of  its  nature,  in  the  same  manner  in* 
which  Ood  cannot  err,  or  lie.  Who  is  affected  at  the  thought  of 
Divine  benevolence,  when  nothing  urges,  and  when  nothing  opposes, 
it  ?  Who  is  not  affected  when  the  strait  and  struggle  of  human  fond¬ 
ness  are  l)orrowiMi  to  inculcate  the  infinite  effort  of^at  love  which  sur¬ 
rendered  the  ineffably  endeared  **  Beloved,*'  who  was  in  its  bo&tmi 
when  we  are  left  amidst  the  pantings  of  wonder,  the  musings  of  gra¬ 
titude,  with  such  an  intensitive,  transcendental  description  as  this, 

“  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all  **? 

*  So  the  Bard  represents  the  Messiah  addressing  the  Eternal  Father:* 

**  Man  shall  find  grace ; 

And  shall  grace  not  Jind  means  that  finds  her  way, 

The  s|>cediest  of  thy  wdnged  messengers, 

To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 
Comes  unpret  enied,  unimplor* d,  unsought  ? 

Happy  for  man,  so  coming  ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 

Atonement  for  himself  or  offering  meet. 

Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring.*' 

‘  The  Gospel,  while  it  upholds  the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  has  an 
exclusive  bearing  upon  us  as  sinners. 

‘  Let  the  awful  negotiations  between  the  Father,  who  is  in  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Son,  who  is  in  the  Father, — who  arc  one— he  whatever 
they  were, — the  sinner  has  no  righteousness  or  claim.  There  may  lie 
a  moral  necessity  that  he  shall  he  saved,  hut  that  necessity  is  perfectly 
foreign  to  any  thing  in  himself.  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  hut  it  is  only  through  the  countenance  of  mercy  he  can  smile 
n{)on  our  lost  condition.  We  can  only  he  seen,  and  treated  with, 
upon  that  level.  We  can  only  hoj>e  that  through  'the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesns,  we  shall  he  saved.  We  can  suppose  a  case  in  which  the 
loss  of  a  soul  should  he  an  injustice  to  the  Saviour's  desert,  and  a 
robbery  of  his  reward ;  hut  that  injustice  and  rohl)ery  could  not  pass 
through  him,  and  retain  the  same  character  toward  the  soul  that  was 
lost.  That  soul  would  have  justice  done  to  it :  its  salvation  being  a 
question  not  of  justice  hut  of  grace. 

‘  No  blessing  of  the  Gospel  is,  in  any  legitimate  sense,  the  subject  of 
purchase. 

*  Such  phraseology  is,  at  least,  without  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  if 
it  be  not  in  contradiction  to  it.  Christians  are  **  the  purchased  pos¬ 
session  ;**  they  are  bought  with  a  price."  But  the  “sure  mercies" 
of  the  covenant  are  thus  unfitly  represented.  God  was  ready  to  for¬ 
give  and  sanctify,  but  there  was  an  impediment.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  inconsistency  into  which  these  acts  of  favour  would 
hurry  him,  if  unattended  by  a  fulfilment  of  his  holy  law.  The  atone¬ 
ment  is  the  removal  of  that  impediment  in  the  prevention  of  that^  in¬ 
consistency  :  “  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ," 
henceforward,  had  merely  to  flow  without  chock  or  restriction/ 

j)p.  360—366.^ 
3  r  2 
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III  a  note,  Mr.  Hamilton  remarks,  that  ‘  it  is  strange  how  this 
‘  vendihfe  language  was  introduced,'  which  lends  countenance  to 
Socinian  objections.  The  error  appears  to  us  to  have  originated 
in  a  nusinter])rctation  of  Kph.  i.  14;  *  nor  is  it  the  only  instance 
of  an  error  founded  upon  a  solitary  passage  of  Scripture  misunder¬ 
stood.  We  agree  with  the  Author  in  deeming  such  language 
unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  liable  to  mischievous  perversion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  objection  founded  ujum  it,  is  as  futile  as 
it  is  disingenuous.  Surely,  the  metonymy  is,  after  all,  not  very 
violent,  by  which  the  redemption  of  a  ca])tive  is  spoken  of  as  the 
purchase  of  his  freedom,  (’hrist  has  bought  the  Church  of  (hnl 
‘‘  with  his  own  blood  : "  he  “  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
This  is  the  Scriptural  metaphor.  Should  we  say  that,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Church,  he  procured  for  Indievers  all  the  blessings 
involved  in  its  rcdem])tion,— that,  in  ransoming  his  people,  he 
purchased  salvation  for  them,  we  should  use  language  less  strictly 
correct,  but  still  of  nearly  equivalent  import. 

Although  we  pur]>osely  refrain  from  verbal  criticism,  we  must 
remark,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  chargeable  with  inadvertence  in 
remarking  (p.  olO),  that  ‘righteousness  is  more  naturally  con- 
‘  nected  with  the  enforcemeut  of  a  sentence  upon  guilt.'  The 
term  and  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  are  precisely 
op]>osite  to  this,  denoting  vindication,  as  ojiposed  to  condemna¬ 
tion.  Our  'I'ranslators  have  involved  the  doctrine  of  justification 
in  verbal  obscurity  by  their  strange  inattention  to  the  different 
acceptations  of  the  original  word.  Mr.  11.  does  not  aflect  cri¬ 
ticism.  .At  p.  55:?,  he  adduces  phrases  from  the  Old  'i'estament, 
as  indicating  ])er.sonal  distinctions  in  the  Deity,  which  cannot, 
we  think,  aflord  a  sttfe  basis  for  the  argument.  We  shall  make 
room  for  one  more  specimen,  and  we  can  find  nothing  that  we 
think  more  striking  than  the  solemn  ajipcal  which  closes  the  third 
sermon. 

‘  Then*  exists  another  form  of  objection :  it  regards  the  texture  of 
the  revelation  if.st'lf'.  It  can  transfer  the  charge  from  the  rvidcfice  io 
the  shape.  It  is  contended  that  it  might  have  been  composed  on  a 
titter  iiKHlel,  and  in  a  more  transparent  style.  There  is  a  demand  for 
more  e.xplicit  definition,  more  fixed  terminology,  more  consequential 
reasoning.  To  this  we  reply  that  Scripture  was  written  on  certain 
principles.  The  ^firsi  w'as  to  exercise  the  mind — in  comparing  the 
whole,  in  developing  the  spirit,  in  drawing  the  inference;  its  meaning 
is  clear,  but  it  is  imt  presented  in  rudiments,  propositions,  and  axioms. 
It  is  to  Ih*  sought,  tt)  be  digested,  to  Ik*  svsteniatized.  Ilow'ever  tech- 


•  *  (piavi  ! .atine  t^rfimus,  Acquisitam  hcrredllatemt  non 

rst  regno  m  cieiorum  aut  beat  a  immortaiiiasy  sed  ipsa  Ecclesia*  Calv. 
in  loco.  The  comnK'iit  indicates  the  prevalence  and  source  of  the 
error,  which  did  not  originate  with  ‘  the  Nonconformist  fathers.* 
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nicalities  arc  avoiileil,  tlierc  is  a  j)ro|X)rtion  of  faith.” — The  second  is, 
to  1k'  a  j)cr|H*tual  test  to  our  state  of  ilis]H»sitioii.  To  the  pure,  to  tjie 
intH'k,  to  the  upright,  to  the  docile,  to  the  humble,  it  shows  its  truth. 
Those  “  see  it,”  **  taste  it,”  and  have  “  all  riches  of  the  full  assuruiice 
of  understanding.”  No  dimness  pervades  Divine  revelation ;  the 
light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness :  ”  no  veil  is  upon  it ;  it  is  **  u]Hm  our 
heart.”  And  so  long  as  “  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  GikI,”  no  argument  could  pn»ve  them  to  his  judgment, 
no  language  could  simplify  them  to  his  apprehension,  no  recommend¬ 
ation  could  endear  them  to  his  heart. 

‘  And  let  us  rememl)er  that  often  as  this  excuse  has  lH*cn  alleged, 
this  plea  ad(»pteil, — it  was  never  heard  by  Heaven  but  to  be  disowned 
and  refused.  And  that  surrounded  by  all  the  information,  and  |h>s- 
sessed  of  all  the  warning,  which  shall  ever  Ik*  imparted  to  us,  it 
bewnies  us  now  to  decide.  In  vain  we  wait  for  another  economy  of 
things.  In  vain  we  ask  for  a  more  auspicious  era.  “  There  shall  be 
no  sign  given.”  “The  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times”  has 
evolved  the  last  truth,  and  counsel,  and  hope.  And  now  eternity  un¬ 
folds  its  motives  to  urge  our  decision.  There  is  a  disclosure  of  heaven 
and  hell. — The  term  for  prayer  is  short.  This  is  a  duty  at  least  as 
important  as  that  of  intelligent  conviction.  Vet  has  it  no  sco|h»  in  the 
place  of  torment.  It  cun  only  ascend  to  Abraham’s  bosom  to  l>e  re¬ 
jected.  It  may  expostulate,  but  it  is  beaten  back  upon  the  suppliant 
wretch.  “  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  liim 
while  he  is  near.”  “  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved.” — There  is  no  term  to  retribution,  “  The  great  gulf  is 
fixed.”  Some  may  speak  of  tlie  disciplinary  dame.  They  may  point 
their  unhappy  proselytes  to  the  j)it,  as  only  a  longer  and. rougher  path 
to  heaven.  They  may  describe  the  misery  of  the  lost  as  curative  and 
salutary.  Hut  how  have  they  learnt  to  s(dvc  the  ditficulty  whicli  he, 
who  “  was  called  the  friend  of  God,”  confessed  }  or  contrived  to  throw 
the  cross-way  over  the  abyss,  impassidde  to  spirits  wliich  might  at¬ 
tempt  the  flight  to  soothe  tfie  lost,  or  escape  to  the  blest } 

‘  Oh,  it  is  j)lainly,  incontrovertibly  true,  that  we  all  sin,  and  all 
disbelieve,  against  declarations  nmre  pointed,  against  facts  more  stu- 
|H*ndous,  than  any  miracles.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  preternatural 
could  conquer  the  apathy  and  the  malignity  which  these  cannot  sub¬ 
due.  “  ^Ve  have  a  more  sure  word  ”  of  testimony  than  the  gorgt*ous 
vision  of  “  the  holy  mount.”  What  could  arouse,  what  imj>re8s,  what 
soften,  us,  if  we  can  hear  that  “  God  was  in  C’hrist,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,”  without  rapt  attention  and  bh‘eding  emotion ; 
if  we  can  gaze  on  “  Jesus,  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to 
c»)ine,”  without  a  weeping  eye  and  a  breaking  heart  ?  These  are  the 
higher  wonders  which  men  resist ;  the  spectacles  of  merciful  power,  of 
unalterable  love,  which  they  withstand.  He,  w'ho  was  “  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,”  lias  tabernacled  on  an  earth  which  w’as  “  made  by  him 
and  for  him,”  and  w'as  “  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  The  nature  He 
assumed  was  the  aw  ful  device  and  instrument  for  a  sacrifice,  which 
received  all  the  merits,  and  develo|)ed  all  the  purposes,  of  the  In¬ 
dwelling  Divinity.  He  went  dow’n  into  the  state  of  death :  though 
the  “  Living  Dicing,  he  w’as  dead:”  He  rose  from  the  grave,  and  bore 
our  nature  and  our  cause  with  him,  not  only  as  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
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vocrtcv  and  j^nvoriiment,  but  as  an  essential  of  his  Person,  and  the 
crown  of  his  (»lory.  It  were  e;i8y,  after  evading  and  o|)))osing  these 
triiths,  to  deride  the  most  dazzling  sign,  and  mock  the  most  solemn 
voice,  of  the  Almighty — to  “  run  upon  him,  even  upon  the  thick 
Imwscs  t»f  his  Imcklers/’  AW  this  conduct  may  find  some  ajH)logi»t, 
and  shelter  itself  in  some  pretext !  \ow  it  may  l)e  thought  a  honour- 
able  candour,  if  some  doubter  shall  exclaim,  Almost  thou  persuadcst 
me  to  Ih'  a  C'hristian  !”  Notr  it  may  seem  no  insolence  to  assert,  that 
the  religion  which  four  thousand  years  were  required  to  reveal,  only 
failed  to  convince,— that  the  sentiments,  with  which  it  was  greeted, 
only  fell  short  of  a  conviction  that  it  was  true, — and  that  the  creature, 
to  whtnn  it  was  addressi'd,  did  all  but  embrace  it !  Hut  then,  when 
all  hearts  are  ex|H>sed — but  //lew,  when  all  men  are  arraigned,  unbelief 
shall  stand  recorded  and  accursi'd,  as  the  blasphemy  of  rebellion,  is 
the  extravagance  of  infatuation,  as  the  madness  t»f  ^idlyl  No  |)alli- 
ative  will  then  cK'cur,  no  sophism  then  Hatter  !  “  They  shall  proceed 

no  further  !" 

‘  Your  faith,  your  obedience,  are  at  this  moment  demanded  upon 
substantive  grounds,  upon  all-interesting  reasons:  you  have  tlie  com- 
j>lement  of  evidence,  and  the  accumulation  of  impression :  justice  dic¬ 
tates  nothing  superadded,  and  mercy  asks  no  more  !  Therefore,  “  Say 
m»t  in  thine  heart.  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring 
C’lirist  down  from  ab(»ve)  or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  (that 
is,  to  bring  np  ('hrist  agtiin  from  the  dead.)  Hut  what  saith  it? 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  month,  and  in  thy  heart ;  that  is, 
the  word  of  faith,  which  we  ])reach  ;  That  if  thon  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  I^ord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  (iod 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.”’  pp.  ItJO — 163. 


Art.  (lirisiinn  Scif-Dcdicatlon  and  Departure*'  A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  Deatli  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.  One 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Hible  Society.  De¬ 
livered  It)  his  Congregation  at  Hattersea,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13, 1R^3. 
Hy  Jolin  Sheppard,  Author  of  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion”, 
^c.  ovo,  pp.  Kb  London,  18A3. 

I  N  noticing  a  single  sermon,  we  generally  feel  to  be  doing  what 
may  seem  to  re(|uire  an  a]>ology  to  tbe  ninety-nine  authors  of 
the  sermons  that  we  cannot  notice.  Hut  the  occasion  of  tbe  pre¬ 
sent  Discourse,  together  with  the  interesting  particulars  which  it 
contains  in  reference  to  the  last  days  of  the  much  honoured  and 
esteemed  C\>-Secretary  to  the  Hihlc  Society,  will  render  all  such 
apology,  in  the  ])resent  instance,  supcrtluous.  Nor  .shall  wc  stop 
to  make  any  comment  u]H>n  the  circumstance  that  this  is  a  lay 
sermon.  Mr.  Sheppard,  although  not  ‘  in  orders  \  is  assuredly  a 
vlerk ;  although  not  a  pastor,  he  is  a  religious  teacher,  whose 
writings  form  Ids  best  testimonials  ;  and  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Hughes  will  explain  his  having  been  selected  by  the  family  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

No  more  appropriate  text  could  have  Ix'cn  selected,  than  that 
which  Mr.  Sheppard  chose  lor  the  occasiem ;  2  'J’im.  iv.  6 ;  and 
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the  Hrst  part  of  the  discourse  contains  an  able  ex])osition  of  the 
passage,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  and  temper  of  the  devout 
Christian  at  the  approacli  of  death.  Mr.  S.  then  proceeds  to 
‘  adduce  an  a])posite  instance  of  this  union  of  feelings  in  the  ho- 
‘  noured  friend  whose  departure '  he  was  ealled  to  improve.  After 
very  briefly  adverting  to  some  characteristic  marks  of  true  dis- 
eipieship  which  were  prominently  visible  in  his  life,  the  Preacher 
delineates  tlie  state  of  mind  in  which,  willing  to  live,  yet  ready 
to  de})art,  his  deceased  friend  awaited  the  aj)proaeh  of  tlic  sum¬ 
mons. 

‘  He  loved  life,  for  he  loved  the  duties  and  the  toils  life.  He  re¬ 
joiced  to  serve  “  the  Lord  who  bought  him,*'  and  his  fellow-immortals 
ransomed  by  the  same  “  precious  bhK)d.’*  He  could  say,  with  far  more 
truth  than  the  pm*tic  heathen,  “  Labour  is  itself  a  pleasure."  And 
tljcrefore  when  first  the  obscure  summons  of  death  a})peared,  it  w^l8 
not  readily  interpreted,  nor  then  wholly  welcome.  lie  would  fain 
have  done  something  more  f(»r  a  dark  and  self-deluding  world.  He 
had  his  deep  affections  also.  The  ties  of  kindred,  those  so  long  che¬ 
rished,  and  the  new  and  secondary  parental -ties,  (in  the  love  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,)  were  twined  about  his  heart.  His  susceptibility, 
also,  peculiarly  shrank  from  the  sharp  pain  which  art  inflicts  to  heal ; 
yet  w  hen  this  became  needful,  he  bore  it  with  resigned  fortitude ;  and 
when  the  announcement  of  approaching  mortality  was  distinct  and 
unequivocal,  he  w’as  at  once  “  ready  to  be  offered;’*  when  he  knew 
and  felt  that  the  time  of  his  “  departure  **  was  indeed  “  at  hand,**  he 
was  possessed  with  a  strong  and  earnest  **  desire  to  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  incomparably  better."  This  desire  was  ex¬ 
pressed  (as  I  learn  from  the  record  of  a  pious  friend,  who  loved  his 
i:races  and  watched  by  his  death-bed,)  in  close  combination  with  a 
deep  humility.  On  that  occasion,  when  he  had  said,  **  Pray  that  an 
ahnndant  entrance  may  be  administered  into  glory,** — the  writer  re¬ 
plied,  “  We  are  sure,  dear  Sir,  ^ou  will  have  an  abundant  entrance, 
Imt  the  churches  all  pray  for  your  restoration  to  health ;  we  cannot 
spare  you  from  earth  yet.’*  On  W'hich  he  rejoined,  *\Do  not  l)e  sure 
on  the  ground  of  vicnt ;  .never  for  a  moment  connect  such  an  idea  with 
any  unworthy  services  of  mine.  When  1  am  with  Christ,  I  would 
come  again  to  you,  and  tell  you  how  much  lietter  it  is  to  be  with 
(  hrist ;  but  this  cannot  be.**  At  another  time  he  said  to  the  same 
friend,  “  Oh,  that  precious  blood  ;**  then,  after  a  short  pause,  and  agi¬ 
tated  with  much  feeling,  he  added,  I  have  no  wish,  nu  wish  to  l>o 
restored  to  greater  usefulness  w  ould  lie  indeed  a  blessing ;  but  to  be 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  transgressi(in,  never  to  have  a  cloud  pass  over  the 
mind — to  be  filled  with  the  fulness,  (he  again  rejK*atcd) — to  be  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  God :  think  wliat  those  w'ords  contain."  Nor  were 
bis  best  earthly  affections  quenclicd  or  obliterated,  as  some  would  un¬ 
naturally  have  them  be,  in  the  transcendent  hope  of  iKMiig  with  his 
Saviour  and  his  God.  When  his  son  had  read  tt»  him  some  passages 
ef  the  invaluable  Howe,  he  quoted  a  simile  of  that  great  man,  whom 
be  termed  a  kindred  spirit  with  Hall,  “  on  the  key  being  turned  to 
ailmit  the  soul  into  Paradise,**  and  then  added,  with  an  inexpressible 
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I<H>k  of  anxiety  ami  temleniess,  “  O,  to  meet  chilJron  ami  graiulchil- 
tlren  there.’' 

‘The  lu'fore-iiKMitioned  friend  and  lier  liiisband  cianing  to  take  leave 
of  him,  he  raised  l)«»th  his  arms,  and  ialwnired  to  express  his  joy  at  em- 
hraeing  them  once  again  ; — then,  with  extreme  ditliculty,  (for  breath 
and  voice  were  nearly  gone,)  he  said — “  If  we  are  the  children  of 
(iimI,  we  are  inde>triictihle.” 

'  When  a  friend  observed  that  it  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
know  that  s(»  many  kind  friends  felt  a  deep  sympathy  in  his  atiliction, 
Mr.  Hughes  added, — “  and  shall  n(»t  the  Friend  of  my  friends  watch 
over  me  with  his  parental  eyes?”  On  another  tH*casion,  when  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  frenn  several,  he  said, — “  There  are  inant/  helpers^  but 
one  Saviour.”  He  desired  Ids  son  to  write  to  his  old  and  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Foster,  and  acquaint  him  “  that  his  life  was  quivering  in 
the  socket he  heard  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  reply  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  man  ;  and  when  his  son  read  the  following  words  from  his  letter, 

“  Hut,  O,  my  friend,  whither  is  it  that  you  are  going?  IVhere  is  it 
that  y<ni  will  1h*  in  a  few  short  wi*eks  or  days  hence?” — he  lifted  up 
his  hands  expressively,  as  much  as  to  reply,  “  To  heaven  I  am  going, 
there  to  dwell  with  (hal  and  with  C'hrist,  and  with  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  :”  adding  at  its  conclusion,  “  There  is  genius  and 
piety;  1  am  glad  that  you  elicited  that  letter.”  Hut  while  he  well 
knew  h(»w  to  estimate  and  prize  the  union  of  piety  with  genius,  he 
equally  knew  how  to  honour  and  value  piety  in  its  tondiest  simplest 
gtiise.  He  said  tt»  a  kind  attendant,  “  ^larv,  a  disciple  and  friend  of 
the  Saviour,  I  am  glad  you  are  come  to  us  in  atHiction ;  this  is  a  ])ain- 
ful  dispensiition,  but  there  is  so  much  mercy  mixed  with  it, — O,  help 
me  to  praixe  my  CuhI!”  “The  next  morning,”  this  pious  attendant 
adds,  “  ^Irs.  Hughes  asked  where  she  should  read ;  he  said,  the  lath 
chapter  of  Kx(hIus  ;  he  afterwards  repeated  the  second  verse,  ‘The 
Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  song,  and  is  Wcome  my  salvation,’  &c. 
ami  referrt‘d  to  the  twenty-third  and  two  following  verses,  saying,  that 
‘  the  wattTs  of  Marah,  at  this  time,  were  sweetened  with  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  the  "ospel ami  adding — ‘  Thv  word  can  bring  a  sweet  relief, 
for  every  pain  I  feel.’  ”  She  ajhls,  “  As  we  afterwards  stood  by  him, 
he  s;nil, — ‘  Walk  in  humility  ;  live  not  for  yourselves  ;  live  much  for 
others;  may  the  Ltird  bless  you  and  guide  you.’”  Speaking  of  his 
little  tli»ck,  he  sjiitl, — “  (Jive  my  love  to  them,  tell  them  I  bear  them 
on  my  heart.”  The  siune  kind  and  devout  witness  and  hel|)er  of  his 
faith  relates, — “  In  the  evening  of  the  W  ednesday  week  l)efore  his  de¬ 
parture,  a  randle  being  plact*d  on  the  table,  1  asked  if  the  light  was 
m»t  too  much  ;  ‘  A’o,*  he  said,  jMiinting  with  his  finger  to  the  skies, 
•  there  is  a  li^ht  which  no  mortal  eye  ctin  liehold ;  read  me  the  HHh 
versts  of  the  (iOth  chapter  of  Isaiah:  1  long  to  l)e  emancipated!*** 
After  asking  the  time  of  the  day  he  wmdd  often  siiy,  “  So  much  lumrer 
to  the  kingdom.”  “  I  think  it  was  the  Friday  or  tlie  Saturday  l>eforc 
his  departure,”  this  Christian  attendant  continues,  “  he  sjiid, — *  I  am 
in  some  dismay  as  it  reg;irds  the  future  ;  1  do  not  mean  as  it  res|>ect9 
another  worhl  ;  there  is  nothing  dark  Indiind.’  ‘  1  fear  lest  I  should 
ill  the  trying  hour  dishonour  (Jod  by  anv  expression  indicating  im¬ 
patience.’  1  replied, — ‘  That  grace  wliich  lias  been  manifest  in  your 
life,  and  has  triumphed  in  your  affliction,  will  supjMirt  you  and  triumph 
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ill  your  ilealh.*  ‘  I  know,’  he  said,  ‘  that  His  grace  is  sutHcient  for  all 
things,  ill  life  and  death.’  ”  * 

A  short  time  before  his  decease,  Mr.  TTughes  tendered  his  re¬ 
signation  to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Hiblc 
Society,  with  which  he  had  been  identiiied  from  its  foundation, 
and  of  which  he  might  claim  to  he  considered  as  the  father,  llis 
letter  on  this  occasion,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  public 
prints,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  ])erusc  with  interest. 

•  (lentleinen, —  For  several  weeks  I  have  been  seriously  consideriLg 
the  duty  of  absorbing  personal  ciuisiderations  in  the  value  of  u  great 
and  prosperous  institution,  calculated  to  ])ro!iiote  the  interests  of  the 
present  and  all  future  generations.  Hence  I  am  at  length  brought  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  becomes  me,  w’ithout  delay,  to  resign  the  otfice 
which  I  have  borne  in  the  sticiety  since  its  commencement —an  ofticc 
in  the  execution  of  which  I  trust  I  have  not  Ikhmi  useless,  and  in  cimi- 
nection  witli  which  I  have  assuredly  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  and 
ili>tinctions.  I  refer  to  tlie  connection  into  which  it  has  brought  me 
with  our  revered  Presitlent  and  Vice-Presidents,  with  the  meniliers  of 
our  successive  committees,  with  colleagues  departed  and  surviving, 
and  with  other  fellow-t’hristians,  too  estimable  to  lie  forgotten,  but* 
too  numerous  to  be  specified.  1  cannot  forget  the  kindness  of  so  many 
liovts  and  hostesses  through  the  counties,  nor  the  grateful  fellowship  ex- 
perii  need  among  the  pious  persons  of  the  varitms  religions  comiminities. 

‘  Jn  mie  w’(»rd,  the  otfice  has,  1  Indieve,  greatly  liel|>ed  me  in  the 
wav  to  heaven  ;  but  now  my  great  Lord  schuus  to  siiy,  “  I  have  dis¬ 
solved  the  commission — tliy  W4»rk  in  this  department  is  done  :  yield 
eheeifullv  to  my  purpose,  and  prepare  to  enter  I  hose,  blessed  alsnles 
where  the  labours  of  the  llible  Society  shall  reveal  a  more  glorious 
consummation  than  the  fondest  hope  had  anticipated  !  ” 

‘  1  thank  yon,  my  dear  friends,  fi»r  ymir  sympathy,  and  all  your 
exprc'ssions  of  esteem  and  kindness  tm  former  oeciisions,  and  now  so 
temlerly  re|H*ated  in  the  liour  4*f  serious  eonfiict  and  trial. 

‘  May  (»od  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  (’hrist  cennfort  your 
hearts  and  strengthen  your  hands,  and  espeeially  direet  you  in  the 
choiee  of  a  successor,  who  shall  diminish  the  regret  which  you  may 
teel  at  jiarting  with  an  .old  coadjutor,  and  one  wh(»  hopes  to  meet  you 
in  that  world  to  which  the  Ilihle  guides  our  joyful  and  undeceiving 
hoprs.  Very  tlear  friends,  I  am,  im»st  atfectionately  yours, 

‘  B:itters«‘a,  Aug.  l!t»th,  ‘  JtiskPll  IIUOHKS.* 

W  o  iindorstand  that  Mr.  Ilugbos  lias  left  materials  for  a  me¬ 
moir  of  the  first  seventeen  years  of  bis  life,  wliich,  with  some  of 
his  remains,  will  probably  be  given  to  tbc  public.  Of  the  last 
nine  and  twenty  years  of  bis  life,  tbc  rec*ords  of  tlie  Hible  Society 
furnish  tbc  history  ;  and  the  public  may  be  said  to  have  Iktii  the 
constant  witness  of  his  labours.  His  acts  of  kindness  and  gene¬ 
rosity,  indeed,  were  know'ii  to  few  besides  the  objects  of  them. 
Never  was  any  one  who  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  public  no¬ 
tice,  more  free  from  ostentation ;  and  bis  unassuming  manners, 
Hm]»!ieiiy  of  eliaracler,  catliolic  spirit,  extreme  ])rudence,  and 
KvciK*  piety,  reiulcred  him  iieculiaily  (pialilied  for  the  honourable 
post  lie  was  called  to  occupy.  He  bad  well  “  fulfilltxl  bis  course." 

'  «•!..  X. — x.s. 
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The  Tandxcapc  Antiual  for  1J^4.  The  Tourist  in  France.  By 

Thomas  Roscoe.  llliistnited  from  Drawings  by  J.  D.  Harding. 

A  I /r  HOI '(ill  wc  cannot  admit  that  Italy  has  l>een  exhausted 
of  ])icturcsque  subjects  for  the  pencil,  or  ever  can  be,  we  are 
not  displeased,  nor  will  the  public  bi*,  at  linding  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Ritchie's  travelling  sketches,  as  well  as  Mr.  Roscoc’s  historical 
illustrations,  in  their  Annuals  for  the  coming  year,  laid  in  France. 
Hitherto,  that  country  has  been  traversed,  rather  than  explored 
by  our  tourists  and  artists ;  and  although  its  high  routes  are  as 
familiar  as  the  road  from  London  to  York,  it  abounds  with  scenes 
and  objects  of  interest  visited  by  few.  France  can  boast  of  no 
Home,  or  Florence,  or  Venice,  or  Day  of  Naples;  and  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  poor  in  historical  associations,  except  those  which  arc 
connected  with  early  Knglish  history  or  feudal  romance.  But 
this  exception  is  a  most  significant  one.  The  romantic  associ¬ 
ations  inspired  by  the  baronial  castle,  the  mouldering  abbey,  the 
(Jothic  cathedral,  the  scenery  of  France  continually  calls  up; 
nor  are  there  wanting  the  Roman  remain,  the  acpiedutt  or  amphi¬ 
theatre,  to  recall  days  of  higher  antiquity  ;  while  the  high  lands  of 
Auvergne,  and  the  loftier  mountains  which  skirt  the  southern  and 
eastern  Iwrders,  afford  abundant  specimens  of  nature's  loftier  style 
of  iH'auty,  where  wildness  blends  with  grandeur. 

The  Landscape  Annual  contains  twenty-six  plates  from  beauti¬ 
ful  drawings  by  Harding;  an  artist  who,  in  purity  of  taste  and 
clever  management  of  his  pencil,  without  trick  or  mannerism,  is 
surpassed  by  few  of  his  rivals.  The  scenery  is  laid  chiefly  in 
Auvergne  and  the  \  alley  of  the  Rhone.  Clermont-Ferrand,  the 
capital  of  the  Puys  de  Dome,  Royat,  Thiers,  Le  Puy,  Polignac, 
\’ic,  and  Aurillac,  furnish  the  picturesque  subjects  of  fourteen 
plates.  Mont|Hdlier  and  Montferrier,  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nismes, 
Avignon  and  its  vicinity,  and  Lyons,  supply  the  remainder.  The 
view  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Nismes  is  crowded  with  life  and  in¬ 
terest,  and  great  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  engraver 
(J.  D.  Allen).  ‘  Royat'  does  high  credit  to  both  artists;  a  praise 
which  may  be  emphatically  applied  to  the  frontispiece  and  title,  to 
Chateau  Polignac,  and  to  one  or  two  others ;  but  some  inequality 
in  the  execution  must  be  cxjiectcd,  and  the  burin  has  not  in  every 
instance  been  completely  successful.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
it  is  a  charming  set  of  plates.  Mr.  Roscoe  lias  executed  bis  task 
very  respectably,  and  has  given  us  a  pleasing  variety  of  topogra¬ 
phical  description  and  historic  anecdote.  As  a  specimen,  we 
take  part  of  tne  entertaining  account  given  of  the  Castle  of  Po¬ 
lignac. 

*  One  of  the  princijial  poiiit.s  of  interest  uttaehing  to  the  town  and 
vicinity  of  Le  Puy,  is  the  extraordinary  character  of  those  volcanic 
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rucks  which  seem  to  surround  tlie  place  on  all  sides.  That  of  Cor¬ 
neille,  which  directly  overhangs  it,  assumes  the  singular  cubic  form 
which  prevails  so  generally,  and  has  a  very  pictun^squc  appearance. 
The  adjacent  one  of  Polignac  rises  about  half  a  league  from  tne  town  ; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  sort  of  square,  cut  ])erpeiidicularly  in  three  sides, 
and  presents  (uie  large  flat  surface  above,  which  was  once  the  site  of 
the  castle  l)earing  the  same  name.  It  is  now  only  a  broken  mass,  or 
rather  a  hedge*  of  ruins,  of  which  the  strangely  wild,  yet  picturesque 
;wpt*ct,  at  once  arrests  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  So  much  was  Arthur 
Voung,  in  his  agricultural  tour,  struck  with  its  romantic  appearance, 
that,  losing  sight  of  fat  soils  and  heavy  produce,  for  a  moment,  he  de¬ 
clared  with  enthusiasm,  that,  w'ere  it  his,  he  would  not  part  with  it  for 
a  whole  province. 

*  The  lofty  and  singularly  situated  position  of  this  ancient  castle,  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  8))ot  which  the  artist  selected  for  his 
sketch.  The  mountainous  character,  and  the  general  sterility  of  the 
country,  give  to  its  ruins  an  additional  air  of  w'udness  and  desertion ; 
and  the  same  heavy  and  mournful  aspect  extends  over  the  surrounding 
scenery,  which  is  no  way  relieved  by  the  rude  monumental  relique 
displayed,  in  the  accompanying  view,  in  its  executive  character  of  the 
emss.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  however,  are  several  little 
villages,  wdiich,  with  their  castles  or  churches  erected  upon  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  give  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  and,  in  many  re- 
spt*cts,  if  we  allow  for  the  prevailing  want  of  foliage,  remind  him  of 
some  parts  of  Italy,  from  which  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  de¬ 
coration  of  the  houses,  sometimes  appear  to  have  lieen  borrowed. 

*  After  long  research  amidst  the  various  relics  of  the  decayed  chateau, 
was  discovered  that  celebrated  head  of  Apollo,  often  mentioned  by  M. 
de  Faujas,  and  other  writers.  It  is  a  piece  of  rude  sculpture,  round 
and  massy ;  the  mouth  is  open,  as  if  in  the  act  of  speech  ;  “  and, 
doubtless  for  this  reason,*’  says  a  French  WTiter,  “  it  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  some  divinity  which  gave  forth  oracles.**  The  nose  has  been 
partially  mutilated,  as  is  the  case  with  most  part  of  the  ancient  statues. 
The  beard,  the  hair,  and  the  eyes  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation. 
The  head  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of  which 
the  site,  rather  than  the  ruins,  is  pointed  out  near  the  antique  castle ; 
and  on  this  authority,  etymologists  ventured  to  give  the  Latin  words 
Apollhtis  sacrum  to  the  family  name  of  Polignac ; — a  name  now  so 
nvidly  impressed  upon  the  page  of  history,  as  to  call  for  no  adven¬ 
titious  aid  from  Heathen  deities  to  perpetuate  it.  Instead,  however, 
of  the  foregoing,  M.  de  Faujas,  with  laudable  zeal,  has  substituted 
the.  reading  of  Pod-omniacus,  conformably  with  the  Latin  name  given 
to  the  castle  by  Sidoine  Apollinaire,  whose  words  are  exactly, — nam 
veins  nomen  arvis  Podomniacus,  New  M.  de  Faujas  ingeniously 
extracts  the  pod  out  of  podium,  which  signifies  hauteur,  and  omniacue 
fr*'m  ominiacus,  deriving  it  from  omen,  an  oracle.  •  This  last  explanation, 
we  conceive,  renders  the  etymology  of  the  house  of  Polignac  the  moat 
satii'factory  and  edifying  of  the  whole.  Sidoine,  more  than  once, 
makes  mention  of  it,  as  if  he  considered  it  were  his  own  peculiar  patro¬ 
nymic.  When  chosen  Bishop  of  Clermont,  it  is  pretended*  that  he 
caused  his  brother  to  be  elected  Viscount  of  Velai,  and  from  that 
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noble  atom  have  sprung  the  successive  Counts  of  Polignoc ;  whose 
name,  obs«*rvt*s  another  Freiicli  writer,  ought,  strictly  sjwaking,  to 
have  bcH'ii  fornuMl  of  two  Latin  words,  AiHuUtnaris  arx  (or  read,  oruor) 
a  new  etvmohigv  which  we  willingly  leave  to  the  taste  of  amateurs. 
In  the  same  castle,  was  lu^rn  the  C’ardinal  of  Folignac,  a  celebrated 
omatist  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, — more  fortunate 
than  his  descendant,  and  the  author  of  a  Latin  p4>ein,  entitled  the 
Anti-Lucrh'c ;  though  it  strins  no  way  to  have  emanated  from  the 
Arx  ApMnaris  before  mentimied.  Nor  do  the  early  historical  allu¬ 
sions  to  other  members  of  the  family,  tend  to  create  a  favourable 
opinion  of  its  gmal  fortune.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  A’ I.,  we  find 
mention  of  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  called  the  Bastard  of  Polignac, 
and  in  connexion  with  an  event  of  a  tragical  nature,  Imth  as  regarded 
his  own  fate  and  that  c»f  his  royal  master.  He  died  by  the  king’s 
hand,  as  they  were  ^Mussing  thnuigh  a  forest  between  the  towns  of 
M  ons  and  La  Fleche  at  noon  day.* 


‘  It  may  he  remarked  as  somewliat  singular,  that  wliile  one  king  of 
Fnince  with  his  own  hand  depriyed  a  Polignac  of  his  life,  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  latter  name  should,  by  his  counsels — an  odd  sort  of  re¬ 
tributive  justice — have  deprived  another  king  of  France  of  his  crown 
and  kingdom.  It  is  not  less  strange,  that  the  successor  of  Charles 
VI.  should  have  been  residing,  at  tlic  time  of  tlie  king’s  death,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  village  of  Polignac  (at  the  chateau  d’Espailly).’ 


Heath's  Puiure.uiue  Annual.  Travelling  Sketches  on  the  Sea -coasts  of 
France.  By  Leitch  Ritchie,  Esq. 

Mr.  Ritchie  lias  taken  us  a  coasting  tour,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Stanfield,  wliose  love  of  the  sea,  all  who  gaze  on  his  sca- 
views  are  in  danger  of  imhihing.  It  is  announced,  how’ever,  that 
with  this  volume  Mr.  StanficUPs  engagement  terminates,  and  the 
tour  hitherto  ])ursucd,  closes. 

‘  We  have,*  says  IMr.  Ritchie,  ‘  crossed  France,  Switzerland,  the 
Alps,  Sardinia,  the  Milanese,  the  Lombard- Wnetian  kingdom,  and 
the  Tynd.  W’e  have  descended  the  Rhine,  along  the  frontiers  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  the  old  Palatinate — and  through  Prussia  and  Holland  to 
the  sea.  \\  e  have  traversinl  Belgium,  and  skimmed*  (in  the  present 
Tolume)  *  along  the  coasts  of  Picunly,  Normandy,  and  part  of  Brittany. 
Our  plan,  we  siiy,  is  filled  up  ;  our  task  accomplished.  Ours!  O  va¬ 
nity  of  authorship  !  \N*e  have  all  the  time  been  trying  to  amuse  the 
reader  while  he  was  gazing  at  Mr.  Stanfield’s  pictures.  Here,  Stan¬ 
field  and  we  |)art.  ...  In  our  next  j<mrney  we  shall  enter  upon  old 
ground,  which  we  know*  we  shall  make  new  by  the  assistance  of  a 
mighty  master  in  the  jKiwerful  and  the  original.  Our  comrade  and  tra¬ 
velling  com(muiou — worthy  to  take  the  place  of  Stanfield — will  be  Cat- 
termole,  a  master  whose  forte  lies  in  the  union  of  the  historical  with 
the  landscape  styles  of  painting.’ 
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This  announcement  is  intended,  we  presume,  to  be  enigmatical. 
>fr.  (’attcnnole's  forte  lies  very  much  in  architectural  designs; 
and  if  it  is  intended  to  present  to  us,  in  the  next  volume,  speci¬ 
mens  from  his  pencil  of  the  rich  and  characteristic  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  Normandy,  wc  shall  be  extremely  well  pleaseil 
ith  the  arrangement.  That  province  will  of  itself  supply  ample 
materials,  as  Dawson  Turner’s  volumes  and  IMr.  Wood’s  Letters 
of  an  Architect,  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Stothard,  amply  evince. 
Mr.  Ritchie  will  know  well  how'  to  turn  the  labours  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  to  good  account,  mingling  his  own  graphic  sketches  and 
imaginative  snatches  of  lay  or  legend  w  ith  more  staple  materials. 

The  ])rcsent  volume  contains  twenty-one  plates,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  as  follows:  Dieppe,  Calais,  Abbeville,  Ku  and  Tre|H)rt, 
Fecamp,  Havre,  Harflcur,  Caen,  Mont  St.  Michel  (four),  St. 
Malo  (live).  Some  of  the  subjects  arc  not  a  little  indebted  to 
Mr.  Stanfield’s  management  for  their  scenic  effect.  Rut  this  is 
not  the  case  with  IMont  St.  Michel,  which  appears  to  have  fairly 
seized  upon  the  artist’s  imagination,  and  made  him  confess  him¬ 
self  mastered  by  nature.  AVhen  Mr.  Stanfield  returned  from  the 
spot,  he  told  the  Author,  that  he  ‘  could  not  rest  night  or  day 
‘  for  thinking  of  this  wonderful  scene.’  Consecrated  as  it  is  by 
tradition,  as  well  as  guarded  by  nature,  it  would  have  been  the 
very  ])lace  for  Walter  Scott  to  have  pco])led  with  the  creatures 
of  romance.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  not  lost  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  for  some  brilliant  writing. 

‘  Imagine  a  desert  of  sand,  consisting  of  eight  square  leagues  of 
surface,  traversed  by  several  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  in  some  places 
spread  themselves  out  in  the  form  of  a  lake.  Carry  your  eve  beyond 
this  desert  of  sand  to  a  still  mightier  desert  of  sea,  which  y<»u  will 
know  by  its  deeper  colour;  and  just  before  arriving  at  the  margin  (not 
easily  ascertained)  of  the  latter,  build  up  a  granite  rock  crowmed  with 
towers,  on  a  base  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  to  the 
heiuht  of  five  hundred  feet.  This  is  Mont-Saint-Micbel  at  the  reflux 
of  the  tide.  Then  fancy  that  the  desert  of  siind  w  as  hut  a  dream,  and 
that  the  great  ocean  fills' the  w  hole  area  indicated  by  the  form  of  the 
land  as  its  natural  territory  ;  and  rear,  in  the  midst  of  this  wa.ste  of 
waters,  the  same  granite  monument.  This  is  Mont-Saint-Michel  four 
dnys  before  and  after  the  new  and  full  moon.  The  tow  ns  which  sur¬ 
round,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  this  wonder  <»f  nature  and  art,  arc, 
Granville  on  the  north,  Avranches  on  the  north-east,  Poutorson  and 
Dal  on  the  south,  and  Cancale  on  the  south-west.  The  open  sea  ex¬ 
tends  its  apparently  interminahle  length  to  the  w'est. 

*  Mont-iSaint-Michel  w'as  originally  called  IMont  Belenus,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  antiquaries, — w'ho  arc  your  true  {)oet8, — and  this  name, 
which  the  Druids  gave  to  the  sun,  is  the  Baal  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Delus  of  the  Assyrians.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  remarkable  etymological 
coincidence  that,  on  the  same  greves,  within  half  a  league  of  Saint- 
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Michel,  there  is  a  nK'k  (also  a  very  singular  object)  called  formerly 
Tiiniha,  now  TunilK»leine — Tumha  Belem! 

*  The  Druids  reigned  at  Mont  Belenus  till  the  era  Augustus,  or 
pt'rhaps  till  the  times  of  TilH'rius  or  Claudius  ;  and  the  shell-collars, 
that  are  sold  to-day  at  Mont-Saint-^Iichel,  are  referred  to  customs 
connected  with  their  rites.  M  hen  the  granite  altars  of  the  Druids 
were  finally  destroyed,  the  rock  received  the  name  of  Mont-Jou,  or 
Moas  Jovis,  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  was  raist'd  upon  its  pinnacles; 
hut  in  the  year  1113,  after  the  edict  of  Constantine  was  promulgated, 
by  which  every  man  was  allowed  to  worship  his  own  Goa,  it  was  in- 
habiUHl  by  some  Christian  hermits,  who  built  a  monastery  culled  Mo- 
iiasteriuin  ad  Duas  Tumbas,  the  neighbouring  rock  being  included  in 
the  same  district. 

‘  In  Jlllb  Auln^rt,  the  twelfth  bishop  of  Avranches,  built  a  church 
on  the  spot,  with  some  cells  round  it,  consecrating  the  holy  ground  to 
St.  iAlichel but  it  appears  that  it  was  mit  till  the  archangel — the 
chief  of  the  knights  of  heaven — struck  the  negligent  priest  a  blow  upon 
the  forehead  with  his  finger,  that  he  executed  the  will  of  GimI.  The 
scull  of  St.  Aubert  may  In*  seen  to  this  day,  or  was  so  lately,  in  the 
church  of  St.  (Jervais  at  Avranches,  with  the  impress  of  the  angelic 
thumb  on  the  frontal  bone. 

‘  'riie  fortress  raised  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  desert  is  worthy  of  its 
situation.  There  is  an  air  of  the  fantastic  about  it,  without  which  it 
would  bi*  out  of  j>lace.  You  feel,  on  leaving  the  habitable  earth,  that 
you  are  entering  a  new  world,  more  wild  and  extraordinary  than  any 
your  imagination  ever  shajH‘d  out  of  the  golden  clouds  of  sunset  ;  and 
an  ordinary  building,  however  beautiful  or  majestic,  <m  that  lonely 
HK'k,  wmild  sluK’k  ytni  by  its  incongruity.  The  annexed  view  conveys 
ns  ]M‘rfect  an  idea  »>f  the  scene  as  can  be  contained  in  so  small  a  space; 
but  it  requires  a  fine  imagination  to  carry  out  the  thought  with  which 
the  mind  of  the  painter  was  labouring.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very 
region  of  fancy.  It  is  neither  the  earth,  nor  the  sea;  but  a  debateahle 
laml,  haunted  (»nly  by  those  outlaws  of  the  mind  which  disclaim  the 
control  of  .soIkt  reas(»n. 

‘  It  is  maintained  by  some  antiquaries,  that  Saint-Michel  was  once 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  forest,  submerged  by  successive  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  sea  in  the  sixth  century.  The  best  proof  they  offer  is  a 
map,  constructed  by  a  canon  (»f  Coutances,  in  which  the  road  is  carried 
through  the  forests  of  Pissy  and  Chestiy  to  Valognes,  leaving  Saint- 
ISIichel  to  the  rig///,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  trees,  also, 
that  are  constantly  found  among  the  sands,  with  their  roots  and 
brunches  entire,  are  sujiposed  to  strengthen  the  testimony. 

‘However  this  may  In*,  the  sea,  there  is  no  doubt,  has  at  variems 
times  made  frightful  ravages  in  this  part  of  the  coast  of  France.  The 
commune  of  Bourgneux  was  submerged  in  the  fifttHMith  century  ;  and 
those  of  Saint-Louis,  Mauni  de  la  Feillette,  and  Saint  Etienne  dc 
Palnel,  met  at  different  periods  the  si\me  fate.  The  ruins  of  the  last- 
mentioned  j)laci  were  discovered  in  a  storm  in  173r>,  and  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  bnindations  of  the  houses,  plainly  distinguished.  For 
the  purpose  of  op|Kxsing  these  terrific  visitations,  there  is  a  dyke,  five 
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K*ttgues  long,  wliich  protects  u  8U})erticies  of  ten  square  leagues  fnmi 
inundation  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  man,  the  sea  some¬ 
times  bursts  its  limits.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  1817,  at  the  spring 
tide  of  the  equinox,  it  overflowed  the  low  lands  of  the  country  to  a 
distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  dike,  carrying  with  it 
whole  herds  of  cattle  that  were  grazing  peacefully  on  the  pastures 
where  they  had  been  born. 

<  The  HK-k  is  almost  encircled  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers  and  bas¬ 
tions.  At  the  gate  we  saw  on  each  side  the  antique  cannons  taken 
from  the  Knglish,  one  with  a  stone  bullet  in  its  mouth  ;  and,  having 
gazed,  with  as  much  humiliation  as  we  could  muster,  at  these  trophies, 
we  passed  into  a  court,  where  there  is  a  guard-house,  in  which  strangers 
lire  usually  searched  and  disarmed.  This  ceremony,  houever,  was 
omitted  with  regard  to  us  ;  the  pen,  we  supiiose,  (although  in  reality  a 
much  more  |H>werful  weapon  than  the  sword,)  not  being  ranked  in  the 
list  of  offensive  arms.  On  going  through  another  gate,  we  were  in 
the  town  of  Saint-Michel  — and  a  more  dirty  and  wretched  society  of 
liovels  we  never  saw . 

‘  The  subterranean  excavations  arc  the  most  curious  of  the  sights 
whicli  the  jilace  affords.  They  consist  of  cellars  and  powder  magazines; 
the  vaults  in  which  arc  the  wheel  and  cable  used  for  weighing  heavy 
go<»(ls  from  the  sands  Wlow  ;  the  prisons  under  this  vault ;  and  the 
oiihlictIcSf  those  frightful  dungeons,  the  way  to  which  is  narrow  and 
lahyrinthine,  and  which  are  entered  by  means  of  a  trap-dmir. 

‘  Hut  the  truth  is,  we  saw  nothing  within,  which  equalled  the  view 
without.  The  buildings  rise,  vault  after  vault,  far  above  the  rock; 
and  the  church  stands  in  great  part  on  pillars  constructed  to  serve  for 
its  foundation.  The  view  from  the  jilatform  before  its  portal,  com¬ 
prehends  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  road  of  Cancale, 
and  the  towns  of  Avranches,  Dal,  and  Pontorson,  with  the  vast  sands 
Ilf  the  greve  on  one  hand,  and  the  open  sea  on  the  other.  Alxive  these, 
on  the  clock  tower,  is  the  promenade  dc  petits  Jons  ;  and  twenty-two 
feet  still  higher,  the  promenade  dcs  grands  Jons  ;  signifying  by  their 
names  the  relative  degrees  of  sanity  of  those  who  cIkmisc  them  for  their 
walk.  On  the  summit  of  all  is  a  telegraph  ;  but  the  gilded  statue  of 
Saint-Michel,  mentioned,  by  31.  de  Thou,  as  forming  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  exists  only  in  history.' 

'I'his  long  and  capital  extract  must  suflicc  as  a  specimen  of  the 
present  volume,  which  will  need  little  recommendation  to  those 
wlio  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  ^ircdcCcssors.  We 
arc  not  in  critical  mood,  and  must  leave  our  readers  to  find  out 
the  faults  for  themselves.  To  the  lovers  of  light  reading,  the 
history  of  Mons.  Cahrieux,  ‘  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancrtxle  and 
‘  the  desperado  of  Fecamp’  will  be  attractive  titles.  ‘  The  Black 
‘  Chapter  ’  is,  unhappily,  not  too  black  for  truth  ;  and  were  it  not 
too  long,  and  almost  too  horrible  for  our  pages,  we  should  have 
transcribed  it.  For  our  own  part,  w'e  feel  most  indebted  to  Mr. 
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Uiuhie  f<»r  the  solid  ami  valuable  information  which  is  scattered 
thn»ugh  his  pages. 

The  Oriental  AnuHtil. 

A  new  coin]]ctitor  for  public  favour  appears  this  season,  under 
the  title  of  “  'fhe  Oriental  Annual,''  containing  twenty-Hve  en¬ 
gravings  from  drawings  by  William  Daniell,  U.A.,  illustrative  of 
Indian  scenery,  in  which  that  artist  so  ])eculiarly  excels.  The 
idea  of  the  work  is  a  happy  one ;  and  if  the  British  public  could 
lx*  brought  to  take  any  interest,  any  thing  like  proportionate  and 
a])propriate  interest,  in  the  inagnilicent  ein])ire  which  Providence 
has  conferred  upon  Britain,  and  which  has  rendered  her  the  ar- 
hitress  of  the  political  condition  of  150  millions,  and  mistress  of 
the  Past,  the  volume  could  not  fail  to  lx*  successful.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  pencil,  indeed,  that  India  w  ill  most  readily  be  fami¬ 
liarized  to  the  ])iiblic,  and  an  interest  be  created  in  its  sccneiy’, 
monuments,  and  inhabitants,  wliieh  may  hereafter  be  turned  to 
imj)ortant  account.  The  descriptive  and  narrative  matter  is  sup- 
)>lied  by  the  Bev.  Hobart  (/auntcr,  w  ho  having  resided  for  several 
vears  in  the  country,  lias  been  enabled  greatly  to  enhance,  by  the 
interest  attaching  to  a  ])ersontd  narrative,  and  the  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  familiarity  with  the  scenes,  the  value  of  the  ])ul)lica- 
tion. 

'The  drawings — to  begin  with  the  most  attractive  feature  of  an 
Annual —  are  twenty-live  in  number.  Two  are  portraits,  ]\faha- 
dajee  Sindia  and  the  (^uccn  of  ('andy :  the  others  present  a  well 
chosen  variety  of  landscape,  architecture,  and  groupes  illustrative 
of  India's  z()ol(»gical  wonders.  Among  tlie  latter,  a  party  of  wild 
elcjdiants,  an  elephant  in  full  caparison,  and  a  vulture  and  alli¬ 
gator,  lighting  for  a  dead  elcjdiant,  are  characteristic  sjxcimcns 
of  Mr.  Daniell's  s])irited  style.  ‘  The  Talipat-tree '  rises  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  lovely  Cingalese  landscape.  The  Fall  at  l*up- 
panassum — the  river  is  not  named — is  an  exquisite  ])late.  Then 
wc  have,  the  Mausoleum  at  Baj-mah'l ;  the  magniHcent  mauso¬ 
leum  of  Shere  Shah ;  the  Taj  Mah'l  at  Agra;  the  temjde  at 
Mahahalipoor ;  and  various  pagodas,  mosques,  and  ghauts,  such 
as  every  where  give  to  Indian  scenery  so  peculiar  and  picturesque 
a  character. 

Mr.  ('aunter  lands  us  first  at  Madras;  he  then  sets  out,  in 
search  of  the  ])icturcsque,  for  the  Seven  Pagodas,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  in  the  South  of  India.  The  sea  which 
washes  them,  has  gained  much  upon  this  coast;  and  it  has  en¬ 
croached  to  some  extent,  iMr.  C'aunter  says,  upon  the  walls  of 
Madras,  w  ithin  the  recollection  of  many  ]K'rsons  now  living.  To 
this  statement  is  ap])ended  a  note,  in  which  Bishop  Helier  is  in¬ 
correctly  represented  as  aflirming,  that  the  .sea  had  receded  from 
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all  parts  of  this  coast.  The  Bishop's  words  arc :  ‘  There  are 
‘  w)nic  small  remains  of  architecture  which  rise  from  amid  the 
*  waves,  and  give  a  pri>of  that,  in  this  particular  spot,  ns  at  Ma- 
^  drasy  the  sea  has  encroached  on  the  land,  though,  in  most  other 
‘  parts  of  too  ('oromandel  coast,  it  seems  recoiling,  rather  than 
‘advancing.'*  Mr.  Caunter  will  excuse  our  saying,  that  he 
might  not  to  have  trusted  to  his  memory,  in  charging  the  good 
Hisho]>  with  inaccuracy ;  and  we  arc  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
swiH*]nng  terms  in  which  he  concludes  the  note. 

'  The  mistakes  into  whicli  Bishop  Haber  has  naturally  ftillcn,  from 
Ills  inexperience  of  many  of  the  subjects  ujmui  which  he  touches,  and 
which  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  would  have  enabled 
him  tt»  C(»rreet,  cause's  the  Anglo-Indian  reader  to  regret  that  his  jour¬ 
nal  was  ever  published :  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  is  often  very 
fimlishly  quoted  as  an  authority  where  it  is  least  to  lie  relied  on.* 


\Vc  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  latter 
remark ;  and  mistakes,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Bishop  should 
fall  into.  At  the  same  time,  all  things  Considered,  they  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  few,  and  detract  but  little  from  the  substantial  merit  of 
iiis  Journal,  which,  were  its  intrinsic  value  much  less  than  we  are 
disposed  to  assign  to  it,  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  with¬ 
hold.  No  work  has,  perhaps,  so  ]>owerfully  contributed  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  general  readers  in  this  country,  re. 
sjiccting  India ;  and  all  that  was  wanted,  to  render  the  ])ublication 
extremely  valuable,  was,  a  competent  Editor.  Mr.  Caunter  will 
perform  a  valuable  service  by  taking  every  fair  op|)ortunity  of 
correcting  the  inaccuracies  he  refers  to ;  some  of  which,  indeed, 
are  noticed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller, — a  work 
which  does  not  ap]>ear  to  have  fallen  in  his  way. 

After  describing  the  Coromandel  coast,  Mr.  (.'auntcr,  in  his 
seventh  chapter,  transports  us  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  to  the 
Ganges.  Without  deigning  to  notice  Calcutta,  he  hurries  us  up 
to  Kajmahl,  where  the  country  Wgins  to  rise  from  the  level 
plains  of  Bengal,  into  the  first  chain  of  hills :  we  are  then  car¬ 
ried  delightfully  up  the  stream  to  Benares  and  Cawnj)oor,  whence 
the  tour  is  prosecuted  over  land,  to  Agra,  Delhi,  and  llurdwar. 
This  w  hole  route  is  rich  in  interesting  objects ;  yet,  it  affords 
hut  a  glance  at  the  boundless  variety  which  India  comprehends. 

“  Fisher's  Drawing  Boom  Scrap  Book"  is  a  splendid  affair, 
admirably  fitted  for  the  drawing-room  table.  It  w  in  quarto,  and 
contains  thirty-six  platevS,  of  all  sorts  of  subjects, — British  and 
foreign :  the  ('aves  of  Ellora  and  E.xetcr  Cathedral,  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna  and  Grasmere  lake,  Bejapoor  and  IVcston,  por¬ 
traits  of  Kemble  and  Bishop  Wilson,  the  Dancing  Girl  and  the 
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Dutchess  of  Sutlicrland.  Few  of  the  designs  are  new,  hut  they 
are  a  rich  selection.  4'he  Oriental  views  are  from  Captain 
I’Mliotfs  Sketches,  com])rising  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
in  India ;  and  the  whole*  are  exquisitely  engraved,  'fhe  letter- 
press*  eonsists  of  poetical  Illustrations,  by  L.  K.  I..  The  plates 
of  Kastern  Scenery  are  illustrated  hy  a  connected  tale  of  ‘  nope, 
‘  love,  and  sorrow  ’ ;  the  English  landscapes  hy  detached  poems 
of  very  unequal  merit,  hut  altogether  exhibiting  a  very  rare  fa¬ 
cility  and  versatility  of  talent.  The  following  stanzas  are  rccom. 
mended  hy  their  subject,  and  they  are  the  most  suitable  extracts 
we  can  lind. 


;  THE  MISSIONARY. 

‘  It  is  a  glorious  task  to  seek, 

W  here  misery  (Inxips  the  patient  head : 
^^’here  tears  are  on  the  widow’s  cheek, 
W'herc  weeps  the  mourner  o’er  the  dead. 

‘  These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart 
Turns  from  a  world  no  longer  dear : 
These  are  the  moments  to  impart 
The  only  hopes  still  constant  here. 

*  That  hope  is  present  in  our  land. 

For  many  a  sacred  shrine  is  there  ; 
Time-hononred  old  cathedrals  stand  ; 

Each  village  has  its  house  of  prayer. 

*  O’er  all  the  realms  one  creed  is  spread, 

One  name  adored,  one  altar  know  n ; 

If  souls  he  there  in  donbt  or  dread, 

Alas  !  the  darkness  is  their  own. 

‘  'fhe  priest  whose  heart  is  in  his  toil 
Hath  here  a  task  of  hope  and  love  ; 

He  dwells  upon  his  native  soil. 

He  has  his  native  sky  above. 

*  Not  so  luMieath  this  foreign  sky ; 

No  so  njion  this  burning  strand  ; 

W’here  yonder  giant  temples  lie. 

The  miracles  of  mortal  hand. 

*  Mighty  and  Wautiful,  but  given 

’fo  idols  of  a  creed  profane  ; 

’rhat  cast  the  shade  of  earth  on  heaven, 

Ry  fancies  monstrous,  vile,  and  vain. 

‘  Here  the  pale  priest  must  half  unlearn 
The  accents  of  his  mother  tongue ; 

^lust  dwell  ’mid  strangers,  and  must  earn 
Fruits  from  a  soil  reluctant  wrung. 
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*  His  wtirds  on  liardoncil  hearts  must  fidl, 

Hardened  till  God’s  ap]M»inted  hour  ; 

Yet  he  must  wait  and  wateh  o'er  all, 

Till  hope  grows  faith,  aud  prayer  has  power. 

‘  And  many  a  grave  negleeted  lies, 

Where  sleep  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  ; 

Who  perished  'iieath  the  sultry  skies. 

Where  first  they  ])reached  tlmt  sacred  word. 

'  But  not  in  vain — their  toil  was  blest ; 

Life’s  dearest  hope  by  them  wtis  won  ; 

A  blessing  is  upon  their  rest. 

And  on  the  work  which  they  begun. 

‘  Yon  city,  where  our  j)urer  creed 

W  as  as  a  thing  unnamed,  unknown. 

Has  now'  a  sense  of  deept'r  need. 

Has  now  a  place  of  prayer  its  own. 

^  And  many  a  darkened  mind  has  light. 

And  many  a  stony  heart  has  tears ; 

The  morning  breaking  o’er  that  night. 

So  long  upon  those  godless  spheres. 

‘  Our  prayers  be  with  them — we  who  know 
The  value  of  a  soul  to  save. 

Must  pray  for  those,  who  seek  to  shew 
The  heathen  hope  beyond  the  grave.’ 

A  second  volume  of  “  The  Landsca^KJ  Album,  or  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  illustrated,’’  contains  fifty-nine  views  of  English  and  Scottish 
scenery,  by  W.  Westall,  A.H.A.,  engraved  cniefiy  by  Findcn, 
with  brief  descriptions  by  Thomas  IVIoule,  Esq.  These  views 
have,  w’c  believe,  appeared  in  Numbers.  We  know  not  what 
more  we  can  say  of  such  a  volume,  than  that  it  is  a  cheap  and 
elegant  ornament  for  the  boudoir  or  library, — ^just  such  a  book  ns 
it  is  pleasant  to  havc'at'band  to  look  through  in  an  idle  interval, 
while  waiting  till  a  shower  is  over,  or  till  dinner  is  announcctl ; 
and  out  of  fifty-nine  views,  it  is  probable  that  every  who  takes  it 
up  will  find  two  or  tlirec  that  will  derive  additional  interest  from 
his  being  able  to  say,  ‘  I  have  l>cen  there.’ 

Having  disposed  of  the  Landscape  Annuals,  we  now  come  to 
speak  of  those  which  have,  perhaps,  prior  claims  upon  our  no¬ 
tice,  l)oth  as  having  led  the  fashion,  and  as  making  higher  pre¬ 
tensions  to  literary  excellence.  Ackermann’s  Forget-me-Not, 
Watts’s  Literary  Souvenir,  Pringle's  Friendship’s  Offering,  and 
Hall’s  Amulet,  so  well  keep  up  the  average  of  their  respective 
and  distinctive  character  and  attractions,  that  our  reviews  of  the 
former  volumes  would  serve  equally  well  for  those  of  the  ])rc8ent 
season.  They  have,  as  before,  many  writers  in  common,  and 
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each  a  little  coterie  of  its  own.  Among  the  old  contributors,  the 
reader  will  Ik*  ]»leased  again  to  meet,  in  more  than  one,  with  Miss 
Mitford,  Miss  l^awrance,  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  and  otliers  of  the  gifted 
sisterhood  ;  also  the  Uev.  (\  Ih  Taylor  and  some  of  the  great 
anonymous.  lUit,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  liave  not  yet  had  time 
fairly  to  inspect  and  critically  to  weigh  the  merits  of  each  of 
these  volumes,  and  must  therefore  ])08t|K)ne  all  further  account  of 
their  contents.  I'he  Amulet  is  studded  with  brilliant  embellish¬ 
ments,  which  will  be  favourites  in  the  print  shops.  Donna  Ma¬ 
ria  is  an  ex(|iiisite  engraving,  but  we  are  afraid  that  her  Faithful 
Majesty  will  never  be  quite  so  fine  a  woman.  The  Souvenir 
also  has  a  rich  set  of  plates.  Aekermann'*s  are,  as  usual,  book- 
plates,  sufficiently  good  for  the  j)urjH)se,  but  with  no  higher  ])re- 
tcnsions,— excc])t  one,  llamiltoirs  Revenge,  from  tVanklin, 
which  is  a  gem  ;  we  should  |)erhaps  add,  an  interior  of  a  (Umreh, 
by  Front.  Ihit  more  of  these  in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  occupy  a  spare  page  with  two  ]>oetical  specimens. 


«  HYDEH  ALL 

^  Hound  him  rung  the  jewelleil  chain, 

On  his  brow  the  jewels  slioiie, 

( >’er  him  swept  the  tiger  vane, 

Shield  <»f  warriors  were  his  throne  ; 
('ircled  with  ten  thousand  steeds, 

Fleet  iis  wind  and  tierce  as  Hame, 
Foremmt  where  the  battle  bleeds. 

Dark  Mysore,  thy  Sultan  came. 

‘  Down  the  Ghaut  the  temjHJst  |>ourcd — 
[jiving  storm  of  man  and  steel — 
'rhous;ind  thousands,  horde  on  horde. 
Sword  in  hand  and.  iquir  on  heel — 
Hushing  like  the  thunder-stroke, 

Seen  a  cloud  but  felt  a  fire : 

Down  the  burning  tempest  broke : 
India  was  a  funeral  pyre. 

‘  Kingdom  of  the  palaces  ! 

What  avail  thee,  proud  Bengal, 
Mighty  rivers,  circling  seas, 

Alountain  ridge,  and  battled  wall  ! 
llyder  o’er  thee  shakes  his  spear. 

O’er  thy  plains  his  riders  sweep  ; 
Child  of  agony  and  fear, 

M’hat  hast  tlnni  to  do  but  w'cep ! 
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‘  ('(Hiio,  tlioii  nwtcr  uj)  of  throni^  ! 

Come,  with  scimitar  and  bruml ; 

V^ishnu  fn>m  his  temple  p^ns  ; 

“  Smite  the  stranger  from  the  land  ! 

Strength  l)e  in  thy  lance’s  thrust  ! 

(ilory  sit  iijxm  thy  vane  ! 

Make  the  heavens  at  last  be  just : 
llindostan  is  free  again  ! 

Forget  mv  AW. 


‘  on,  MAID  OF  THE  TWEED. 

An  Emigrant’s  Song, 

By  Thobias  Pringle. 

Oh,  Maid  of  the  Tweed,  wilt  thou  travel  with  me, 

T(»  the  wilds  t»f  South-Africa,  far  o’er  the  sea. 

Where  the  blue  mountains  tow’r  in  the  lieautiful  clime. 

Hung  round  with  huge  forests,  all  hoary  with  time? 

I’ll  build  thee  a  cabin  In^sidc  the  clear  fount. 

Where  it  leaps  into  light  from  the  heart  of  the  mount. 

Ere  yet  its  young  footsteps  have  found  the  fair  meads 
Where  ’mid  the  tall  lilies  the  antelope  feeds. 

Our  h<»me,  like  a  bee-hive,  shall  stand  by  the  wood. 

Where  the  lory  and  turtle-dove  nurse  their  young  brood, 

And  the  golden  plumed  paroquet  waves  his  bright  wings 
From  the  Iniugh  where  tlie  green-monkey  gambols  and  swings  ; 
With  the  high  rocks  behind  us,  the  valleys  before. 

The  hills  on  each  side  with  our  Hocks  speckled  o’er. 

And  the  far  sweeping  river  oft  glancing  between. 

With  the  heifer  reclined  on  its  margin  of  green. 


'riierc,  rich  in  the  wealth  which  a  bountiful  soil 
Pours  forth  to  repay  the  glad  husbandman’s  toil ; 

Content  with  the  present,  at  peace  with  the  past. 

No  cloud  on  the  future  our  joys  to  o'ercast ; 

Like  our  brave  Scottish  sires  in  the  blithe  olden  day. 

The  lunirt  will  keep  young,  though  our  temples  wax  gray  ; 
While  love’s  olive  plants  round  our  table  shall  rise. 

Engrafted  with  hoiws  that  bear  fruit  in  the  skies.’ 

Friendship* x  Offering. 
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The  Fifth  Part  of  the  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Hihle,  from 
the  pure  Hebrew  only,  hy  .lohn  Ilellaniy,  will  ap|H*ar  in  a  few  days. 
The  Sixth  Part  is  in  the  press,  and  will  Ik*  published  with  all  p(Kssible 
dispatch. 

V’^ol.  II.  (and  last)  «>f  Huinniin^  Hirds,  with  upwards  of  Thirty 
ctdoured  Plates,  forming  Vol.  III.  of  Jardine*s  Naturalist’s  Library, 
will  apjK*ar  shortly. 

British  Tariff,  forlIIJ^I-4;  with  the  Consolidation  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Customs,  just  enacted  ;  and  containing  the  Duties  payable  on 
Foreign  (ichkIs  imp«>rted  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
ISIan,  the  Island  of  ISIauritius,  the  C\ipe  of  (i(KHl  Hope,  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  British  Possessions  in  America,  &:c.  SiC.  ;  forming  a 
ready  reference  for  OHicers  of  the  Hevenue,  Merchants,  Ship-owners, 
Brokers,  and  Agents,  Captains  of  Ships,  Warehouse-keepers,  Wharf¬ 
ingers,  (ientlemen  Travelling  Abroad,  and  all  Persons  Trading  in 
Articles  of  Foreign  Production.  By  Robert  Ellis,  Esq.,  Principid 
Comj)Uter,  Long  Rmmi,  Custom-house,  London,  Compiler  of  the 
“  Custom  Laws,”  i'vc.,  preparing. 

Nearly  ready  ftir  publication.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  de¬ 
duced  fnmi  the  Natural  Laws  of  Si>cial  Welfare,  and  applied  to  the 
Presi'iit  State  of  Britain.  By  (J.  Poulett  Scrope,  IM.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

In  the  ])rcss,  to  be  published  (ui  the  1st  of  November,  in  One  Vol. 
Pvo,  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  or  IMoral  Philosophy  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Divine  Revelation,  delivered  at  the  Congregational  Library 
in  May  last.  By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.I).,  being  the  First 
Si*ries  of  an  Annual  Lecture  to  be  delivered  at  the  almvc  Institution. 

In  the  press,  and  will  siK>n  be  ready.  Letters  by  IMartha  IMuir,  with 
an  IntHHiuctory  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  1).  IMacfarlan,  ^linistcr  of 
Renfrew.  Martha  IMuir  was  an  eminent  private  Christian,  a  Native 
<»f  the  Parish  of  Renfrew,  who  died  in  that  Parish  on  1st  December, 

um. 

In  the  press,  and  expected  to  Ikj  published  in  January  next,  a  PiKk- 
et  Ex|K>sitor  of  the  New  Testament,  by  T.  Key  worth. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips’s  Dictionary  of  all  the  Arts  of  Civilized  Life, 
explanatory  of  useful  Pn>cesses,  ^lanipulations,  and  0|K*rations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  discoveries,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Nearl  V  ready,  the  I’liristiun’s  Golden  liar)),  or  Promises  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  Verse.  By  W.  C.  D.  '  Dedicateil,  by  Permission,  to  James 
Montgomery,  Es(). 
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Oil  the  1st,  of  Xovemlior  will  lie  puhlishetl  in  domy  Hvo,  the  first 
miinher  of  **  Miller’s  (ianleners’  Dictionary,*’  as  it  was  last  revised  by 
himself,  those  passages  alone  Iniing  nnHlitied,  which  the  labours  ilf 
scientific  gardeners  have  since  shown  to  Im?  either  erroneous  or  useless. 
The  departinont  of  g-ardening,  and  that  portion  of  botanical  science 
connected  with  it,  will  lie  brought  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the 
principle  of  ^liller's  plan,  to  the  level  of  the  knowledge  which  has 
Ik'cii  acijuired  on  this  great  subject  up  to  the  present  day.  Ilut  the 
iH*w  work  will  be  upon  the  whole  a  substantial  cojiy  of  ISliller’s  Gar¬ 
deners’  Dictionary,  added  to  which  will  lie  copious  information  and 
directions  in  the  several  branches  of  agricultural  labour,  included  un¬ 
der  the  heads — 1.  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Minenilogy,  including 
the  composition  and  application  of  manures,  the  sidection  of  soils  for 
particular  purposes,  ite.  v'kc.  2.  Agricultural  Zmdogy,  comprehending 
the  treatment,  improvement,  d:c.  of  all  animals  connected  with  or 
employed  in  farms.  The  whole  is  under  the  suiK*rin  ten  deuce  of  a 
society  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  sciences  widen  form  the  subject 
of  these  volumes.  Every  Number  will  be  cmliellished  with  two  beau¬ 
tifully  engraved  steel  plates,  of  Plants,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Plans  of  Gardens,  Farms,  and  every  mmlern  improvement  in  hus- 
hamlry  that  requires  illustration  by  design,  v'tc.  The  whole  Work 
will  be  completed  within  Twelve  IMonths. 

In  the  press,  and  will  l)c  published  early  in  November,  in  two  Vo¬ 
lumes  Hvo,  illustrated  by  numerous  Fac-simile  Engravings  on  st<*el 
and  W(H>d,  Homan  Coins,  from  the  earliest  |)criod  of  the  Homan  Coin¬ 
age  to  the  extinction  of  the  empire  under  Constantine  Paleologos,  with 
observations  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  notices  of  the  Prices 
at  which  the  rarest  coins  have  been  sold  during  the  last  Thirty  Years, 
by  John  Y.  Akerman.  This  Work  will  contidn  accurate  descriptions 
(»f  the  several  thousand  Coins  struck  during  the  Hepublicand  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Homans,  and  will  be  extensively  Illustrated  by  Engravings 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  from  the  originals  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  IMuscum  and  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Hibliotheque  du  Hoi  in  Paris, 
as  well  as  from  those  in  several  valuable  private  Collections  in  this 
and  other  countries.  The  unique  specimens  are  numerouH ;  and  their 
authenticity  has  been  attested  by  the  most  experienced  Numi8mnti.sts. 
A  very  limited  numiHW  of  copies  will  be  printed  in  royal  Hvo.  with 
India  proofs. 

In  the  press,  to  be  published  by  Subscription,  in  12mo.,  The  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  .Tohn  Calvin  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans.  To  which 
is  prefixed  his  Life,  by  Theodore  Beza.  Translatwl  by  F.  Sibson, 
A.  15.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States,  British  America,  and  Mexico,  to  the  Clines  of  Real  Del 
Monte,  and  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by  Henry  Tudor,  Esq.,  in  2  Vols. 

bvo. 

In  the  press.  An  Essay  on  the  Homan  Villas  of  the  Augustan  Age, 
their  Architecttiral  Disposition  and  Enrichments,  and  the  Remains  of 
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Homan  Domestic  Edifict's  diseovertMl  in  (IrtMt  Hritnin.  Hy  Thomas 
Moule.  F»i  One  V<»luiiie,  demy  Hvo. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  preparing  for  publication,  A  New  Map  of  the  Eve, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans ;  also,  a  Synoptical  Cliart  of  the 
various  Diseases  of  the  Eve,  with  their  Order,  ('lassitication,  Srat, 
Symptoms,  Causes,  and  'treatment,  intended  as  ('ompaiiions  to  his 
^Iap  ami  Chart  of  the  Ear. 

In  the  press.  The  Doctor,  $iQ.  In  Two  Volumes. 

In  the  press,  SmmJ  Travels  of  an  Irish  (lentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Heligion  ;  with  Nt^tes  and  Illustrations.  N<»t  by  the  EdiU»r  of  ('ap- 
tuin  Hock’s  Memoirs. 

Shortly  will  appimr,  in  one  volume,  post  Hvo.,  The  Hook  of  the  Un¬ 
veiling:  an  Exposition.  With  Notes. 

In  the  press.  Fanaticism,  by  the  Author  of  “  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm,”  ‘‘  Saturday  Evening,”  \’c. 

In  the  prc.ss,  a  revised  edition  of  The  Analysis  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Indian  (lovernments  ami 
Establishments  under  the  new  Charter,  &c.  ^vc. 
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BlUORAfllY. 

Memoirs  of  Howland  Taylor,  LL.I)., 
Art'hdeacon  of  Exeter,  Hoclor  of  Ilad- 
k'igh,  Sutfolk,  Ac. ;  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  Rise  of  the  ltdorination  in  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  By 
Thomas  Quinton  Stow,  l^mo,  bs.  6iL 

The  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke : 
(from  Original  l*a|y’ra,)  by  a  Member  of 
hia  Faniily.  Vol.  III.  (which  completes 
the  work)  8vo,  fis. 

Memoir  of  Mr.  John  Dungett,  of  New- 
castle-u^Hin-Tyne,  a  useful  class-leailer  and 
successful  local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan 
Mrth(Hlist  Connexion.  By  .1.  Heaton. 
Wmo,  is.  fkf. 

The  Fathers  (John  of  Whili*churoli  and 
Bartholomew  of  Charmouth,)  of  the  Wes¬ 
ley  Family,  and  References  to  their  Times, 
by  William  B<‘al.  .Ss. 

Biograjihical  Notices  and  Remains  of 
.\lphonso  Henry  Holy  field,  for  several 
years  a  clerk  in  the  offiet'  of  the  I^mdon 
Missionary  Society.  Compileil  by  the 
.'Vssistant  Soeretar\-  to  that  Institution. 
I%mt\ 


illSTORr. 

The  History  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
Rotterdam.  To  w'hich  are  subjoinetl,  No¬ 
tices  of  the  other  British  Churches  in  the 
N«*therlands ;  and  a  brief  VMew  of  the  Dutch 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Steven,  M.A.,  .Junior  Minister  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  Rottenlam.  8vu, 
10s.  6cL 

TIirOLOOY. 

A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.,  one  i»f 
the  Scjcretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Soeiety,  delivert'il  to  his  late  C\»ngre- 
gation  at  B  ittersea,  on  .Sunday,  Oct.  1.1. 
By  John  Shcp|)ard,  Author  of  Thoughts 
on  Private  Devotion,  Ac.  8vo. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton, 
of  Ix^'ds.  8vo,  Mor»>cco  cloth  boanls, 
gold  lettereil,  !!!?.«. 

'Die  Pulpit. — V'ol.  XXH.  Containing 
Fifty  Sermiius.  With  a  Portrait  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke.  7s.  tW.  in  cloth. 
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